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CHAPTER  I. 


Lift  the  dread  veil  no  further  !  hide,  oh  hide 
The  bleeding  form. 

*  •  *  *  * 

The  dagger  grasp'd  in  death — the  brow,  the  eye 
Lifeless,  yet  stamp'd  with  death  and  agony  : 
The  soul's  dark  traces  left  in  many  a  line 
Grav'd  on  his  mien,  who  died  "  and  made  no  sign. 

Mills.  Hemans. 


It  was  as  if  the  day  of  judgment  had 
come  upon  the  careless  world,  and  this 
had  been  the  angel  sent  to   announce  th© 

VOL.  II.  B 
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awful  tidings,  to  see  the  faces  of  that  as- 
sembled company,  awaiting  in  gay  expec- 
tation the  promised  continuation  of  their 
vain  amusement,  when  into  their  presence 
rushed  that  little  child,  her  naked  feet,  her 
snowy  night-dress — her  hands — her  very 
golden  hair,  spotted  with  fresh  crimson 
blood  —  her  pretty  face  white  —  her 
eyes  distended — her  whole  countenance 
distorted  by  wild  terror  and  affright ! 

She  could  not  speak  coherently — but 
when  her  uncle,  who  had  stood  forth 
aghast  to  meet  her,  took  her  in  his  arms 
— she  clung  to  him  trembling  and  shiver- 
ing, and  pointed  with  gesticulations  of 
terror  towards  the  door.  All  was  confusion 
and  dismay. 

Every  one  looked  into  the  other's 
face  as  if  to  ask  what  had  happened — and 
what  was  to  be  done  ^ 

Colonel  Egerton,  who  had  been  speedily 
attracted  from  his  retirement  behind  the 
curtain,  where  he  awaited  Mrs.  Rashleigh's 
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return,  made  the  first  raoyement  to  leave 
the  room.  And  then  there  was  a  general 
rush  to  follow  him.  In  Colonel  Egerton  alone 
seemed  collected  the  presence  of  mind, 
which  had  forsaken  the  generally  collected 
Mr,  Malvern,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
party — and  taking  the  child  from  her  uncle, 
and  yielding  to  her  guidance,  she  pointed 
on  and  guided  him  from  room  to  room, 
in  each  of  which  there  ran  the  mark  of  the 
crimson  stain  left  by  her  little  feet,  when 
she  had  before  traversed  them,  till  she 
reached  tne  antique  saloon. 


Who  can  tell  the  sickening  horror  which 
must  have  filled  the  noble  breast  against 
which  she  still  more  shrinkingly  crouched, 
when  on — on — she  still  pointed  towards 
that  secret  door,  of  whose  existence  not 
B  2 
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many  amongst  the  stranger  company  but 
himself  were  probably  aware. 

But  the  horrible  suspicion  inevitably 
suggested,  and  now  raised  into  almost 
fearful  certainty  within  the  brother's  breast 
goaded  him  also  into  action.  The  secret 
door  was  ajar — and  flinging  it  open,  he 
rushed  with  desperate  haste  up  the  stair- 
case. 

Colonel  Egerton,  yielding  the  child  to 
another,  was  about  to  follow  with  the 
same  impetuosity,  but  seeing  the  crowd, 
like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep,  preparing 
to  press  forward  on  their  steps,  he  turned 
authoritatively,  commanding  them  to  remain 
— enforcing  this  injunction  by  shutting  the 
door  behind  him,  and  drawing  across  it 
the  small  bolt  which  secured  the  interior. 

All  this  was  but  the  work  of  a 
second.  In  the  same  space  of  time. 
Colonel  Egerton  had  followed  and  attained 
Mr.  Malvern's  side — and  those  two  stood 
together    gazing   with    entranced    horror 
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upon  a  sight  and  scene  of  horror  never, 
perhaps,  equalled  in  all  the  annals  of  fiction 
or  reahty. 


There  was  a  narrow  recess,  about  half 
way  up  the  winding  stairs,  and  in  it  a  long 
slit  of  narrow  glass,  whereby,  during  the 
day,  the  only  light  upon  the  staircase, 
was  admitted.  And  now  upon  this 
spot  there  seemed  to  stand  the  figure  of  a 
man  covered  with  a  black  Spanish  cloak 
from  beneath  which,  blood  streaming 
from  his  breast,  and  trickhng  down  the 
staircase,  had  stained  the  feet  of  the  two 
men  on  their  precipitate  ascent. 

Then,  on  a  nearer  view,  it  was  plain  to 
be  perceived,  that  he  was  not  standing, 
but  had  simply  fallen  back  against  the 
wall,  which  thus  gave  support  to  what 
seemed  from  the  ghastly  visage,  to  be  a 
corpse.  It  had  needed  but  one  glance 
from  the  horror-stricken  spectators,  to  flash 
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on  their  convictions  the  certainty,  that  it 
was  the  countenance  of  Jose  Rashleigh 
that  they  thus  beheld. 

This  object,  however,  with  all  its  absorb- 
ing terrible  interest  but  half  divided  their 
attention. 

Nearly  opposite,  closely  pressed  against 
the  wall  as  if  also  bereft  of  life,  or 
rather  petrified  to  stone,  stood  Mrs. 
Rashleigh.  Strange  to  say  throughout  all 
that  must  have  passed,  she  still  retained 
the  lamp  which  she  had  carried,  in  one 
hand,  held  in  her  tenacious  grasp  as  if 
fixed  within  a  marble  stand. 

Its  light  gleamed  full  upon  the  face  and 
fio-ure  of  her   murdered  husband  as  it  also 

o 

lit  up  her  own  fair  form  with  its  jewelled 
arms  and  hair  and  oriental  costume.  Her 
murdered  husband — murdered,  but  by 
whom  1  oh,  terrible  doubt — most  horrible 
suspicion  ! 
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The  brother,  the  lover,  thej  gazed  with 
shriaking,  sickening,  enquiring  dread,  one 
upon  the  other,  forgetful  almost  of  their 
relief  from  the  first  agonizing  suggestion 
which  the  child's  alarm  had  excited  in  their 
minds. 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  they  gasped — it 
was  all  that  they  could  say — "  Good  God 
of  mercy !  who  has  done  this  thing  1" 

Their  presence  and  exclamations  had 
the  effect  of  rousing  Mrs.  Rashleigh  from 
the  state  of  entrancement  in  which  she 
had  been  found. 

At  first  the  distended  eye-lids  slowly 
quivered  over  the  glazed  and  fixed  orbs, 
rendered  larger  and  darker  than  their  wont 
by  means  of  the  black  painted  rim,  which 
in  order  to  impart  to  those  English  eyes  a 
more  eastern  character,  had  been  skil- 
fully inserted — the  sole  embellishment  of 
art  necessary  to  aid  and  heighten  the 
natural  charms  of  the  actress's  radiant 
beauty.  Then  more  naturally  she  turned 
her  glance  from  that  shuddering  sight  of 
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horror,  and  Id  doing  so  encountered  the 
countenance  of  Colonel  Egerton.  He  was 
gazing  upon  her  with  a  look  of  deep, 
agonised  intensity,  but  rooted  to  the 
spot  whereon  he  stood,  as  if  he  could  not, 
dared  not  to  approach  her.  Her  eye  then 
shrunk  abrupt  and  fearfully,  her  grasp  re- 
laxed its  hold,  and  the  lamp  fell  shattered 
and  extinguished  at  her  feet  leaving  all  in 
darkness,  but  for  the  faintest  gleam  de- 
scending the  staircase  through  the  door 
left  open  by  the  child  on  her  egress  from 
the  chamber  above. 

Then  did  the  lady,  as  if  still  more  fear- 
fully aroused  by  the  obscurity,  spring  for- 
ward like  a  scared  and  terrified  bird,  and 
cling  shivering  and  trembling  to  her 
shrinking  lover's  arm,  who,  in  obedience 
to  the  brother's  hasty  injunction,  supported, 
almost  carried  her,  from  the  fearful,  fatal 
spot,  to  the  chaniber  above,  whilst  Mr. 
Malvern  descended  to  summon  assistance, 
and  act  according  as  tbe  astounding  circum- 
stances demanded. 
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And  they  were  alone  together — the  Con- 
rad and  Gulnare  of  this  fearful  tragedy — 
that  sight — that  scene  of  yet  dread  mys- 
tery and  doubt  shut  out  from  their  shud- 
dering senses — alone  to  play  out  the  con- 
templated parts  in  the  scene  of  parting  so 
fatally  ! 


B    5 
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CHAPTER    IL 


Thou  canst  not  say  /  did  it ! 

Macbeth. 


Colonel  Egerton  had  placed  the  almost 
insensible  form  of  Mrs.  Rashleigh  on  the 
couch — but  there  she  could  not  rest. 
Starting  wildly  to  her  feet,  and  casting 
back  the  long,  fair,  floating  hair,  which 
t 
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before  had  veiled  her  face  and  bosom,  she 
gazed  with  a  wild,  fearful,  agonizing  look 
into  her  lover's  face,  as  if  to  ask  why  his 
lip  was  silent — why  his  arm  thus  coldly 
had  resigned  her— why  he  gazed  upon  her 
thus— and  why  he  now  shuddered  as  he 
gazed  ?  Had  he  never  looked  before  on 
death!  and  death  in  its  most  frightful 
forms  of  violence  and  blood,  on  fields  of 
battle  1 

She  knew  not,  indeed,  on  what  his  eye 
was  fixed  with  such  increased  intensity  of 
dread.  Her  feet  were  not  like  his  dis- 
tained— her  hand  seemed  pure  white,  un- 
tainted— But 


"  On  her  brow,  unknown — forgot, 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — 'twas  but  a  spot  ; 
Its  hue  was  all  he  saw— and  scarce  withstood, 
Oh,  shght  but  certain  pledge  of  crime— 'tis  blood!" 

Yes,  he  had  seen  battle,  with  all  those 
accompanying  horrors  from  which  the 
bravest  human  heart  must  in  some  one  mo- 
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ment,    even    in    such  scenes,    have     re- 
volted. 

But  never  had  Colonel  Egerton,  from  the 
utmost  force  of  inward  feeling,  thus 
started, 


"  So  thrilled— so  shuddered  every  creeping  vein, 
As  now  they  froze,  before  that  purple  stain, 
That  spot  of  blood... that  light,  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banished  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek. 
Blood   he  had    viewed — could    view  unmoved,   but 

then, 
It  flow'd  in  combat... or  was  shed  by  men." 


"  She  watched  his  features,  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air ; 
And  that  strange  aspect,  foreign  to  her  eye, 
Fell  quench'd  in  tears — too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  knelt  beside  him,  and  his  hand  she  prest; 
*  Thou  may'st  forgive,  though  Allah's  self  detest. 
I  am  not  what  I  seem,  this  fearful  night, 
My  brain  bewildered,  do  not  madden  quite; 
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If  I  had  never  love — though  less  my  guilt, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to  hate  me... if  thou  wilt.'" 


Beguiled  by  the  beauty  and  coincident 
circumstances  of  this  poetic  scene,  I  have 
wandered  through  its  stanzas,  as  if  the  two 
beings  doomed  to  act  such  a  part  of  fearful 
reahty,  did  actually  carry  on  the  scene 
presented  to  their  view  in  the  solitude  of 
that  chamber,  with  the  same  beauty  and 
effect  as  the  original. 

But,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  was  not 
the  case — how  divested  of  every  par- 
ticle of  poetic  spirit  was  the  shuddering 
reality  of  that  hour — the  sickening,  revolt- 
ing feeling  with  which  Colonel  Egerton, 
with  his  own  hand,  found  himself  with 
trembling  dread  wiping  that  blood-s.ain 
from  his  companion's  -brow — from  that 
brow  he  felt  he  never  could  gaze  upon  again 
with  feelings  as  of  yore — and  with  which 
he  again  supported  in  his  arms   the   form 
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which  not   many  minutes  before   he   had 
with  such  impressive  ardour  adored ! 

"  That  spot  of  blood... that  light,  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banished  all  the  beauty  of  her  cheek." 


"  Dora,  how  was  this  deed  of  dark- 
ness done — this  strange  and  horrible  thing 
committed  V 

This  he  had,  at  length,  found  voice  to 
murmur,  and  her  pale  lips  seemed  striving 
to  reply — but  they  gasped — and  gasped — 
and  speech  seemed  frozen — and  no  words 
came,  but  a  convulsive  working  of  the 
features.  And  then  a  wild — wild  shriek 
of  horrid  laughter  echoed  through 
wide,  dark  chamber,  and  the  shuddering 
lover  was  relieved  by  the  faithful  Lilly, 
whom  the  frightened  servants  summoned 
to  the  spot. 
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And  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  cheeks  all  pale. 

throughout   this    night  of  terror   and  dis- 
may unparalleled. 

Ere  many  hours  of  day  had  dawned, 
the  guests  bearing  with  them  but  a  con- 
fused and  uncertain  history  of  the  horrible 
catastrophe  dispersed  —  and  the  house, 
in  lieu  of  that  gay  company,  was  filled  by 
the  officials  of  the  crown,  who  came  to  sit 
in  inquest  on  the  body. 

All  life,  on  examination,  had  been  found 
extinct,  and  the  remains  were  removed  to 
an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
the  sitting  was  afterwards  carried  on  in 
the  usual  form.  Every  fact  and  circum- 
stance relative  to  the  deceased  was  of 
course  searched  out  by  these  authorities — 
but  on  the  real  point  there  was  little  light 
to  be  thrown.  There  were  but  two  wit- 
nesses who  seemed  capable  of  giving  the 
slisrhtest  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Rashleigh  had  come  by  his 
dreadful   death, — namely,    the    wife    and 
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child  of  the  murdered  man,  Mr.  Malvern 
and  Colonel  Egerton,  not  being  on  the 
spot  till  the  deed  was  already  accomplished, 
and  no  other  individual,  not  even  a  servant 
of  the  establishment,  having  known  of  the 
deceased^s  arrival,  or  observed  his  entrance 
into  the  house. 

The  evidence  of  the  little  Millj  was  not 
very  matter  of  fact — for  she  would  neither 
attend  or  reply  directly  to  any  question 
that  was  put  to  her  by  the  oflScial  party — 
but  talked  in  a  flighty  and  incoherent  way 
of  the  dark,  black  man  who  had  so  fright- 
ened her  Mama,  and  whom  she  was  very 
glad  the  dagger  had  killed,  as  he  never 
now  could  come  up  stairs  and  frighten  her 
at  nights  when  she  was  lying  awake  alone 
talkiu'T  to  the  fairies. 

This  wild  talk  made  the  good  men  stare 
— they  thought  doubtless  that  her  little 
brain  had  been  also  turned  by  the  horrors 
of  the  late  event,  as  seemed  that  of  the 
unfortunate  wife,  who  had  come  before 
them  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  widowed 
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queen,  in  an  unnatural  state  of  calm- 
ness and  composure — but  who,  on  the 
first  question  that  was  put  to  her  on  the 
dreadful  subject,  in  discussion  had  elec- 
trified all  present  by  a  wild  and  fearful 
shriek  of  laughter,  such  as  she  had  uttered 
on  the  night  before,  and  was  immediately 
carried  from  the  assembly. 

On  this  default  of  any  clear,  decisive 
evidence,  the  jury  were  left  to  come  to 
the  most  natural  and  reasonable  determi- 
nation on  the  subject,  that  the  case  per- 
mitted. 

A  family  of  such  high  consideration  as 
the  Malverns,  was  not  to  be  annoyed  or 
insulted,  by  any  minute  and  importunate 
investigation  into  the  distressing  affair, 
and  there  could  be,  of  course,  little  doubt 
as  to  how  the  matter  stood. 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  had  re- 
turned, after  more  than  five  years'  exile  in 
a  foreign  land,  having  probably  escaped 
from  the  cruel  sufferings  of  imprisonment, 
and  from  perils  worse  even  than  death. 
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And  thus  returned — to  all  appearance 
shattered  and  reduced  in  bodily  frame — 
and  who  could  tell  what  similar  effect  had 
not  been  previously  worked  upon  his 
mind  1 — was  it  not  but  natural,  consider- 
ing the  excitement  of  fear,  doubt,  and 
misgiving,  mingled  with  the  ecstasy,  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
must  ever  attend  a  husband's  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  most  virtuous  and  affection- 
ate, as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  wives, 
that  the  jury  should  not  long  hesitate,  as 
to  the  painful  decision  they  were  called 
upon  to  make  ? 

The  deceased  had  arrived,  it  seemed,  in 
an  unusual  manner — without  even  money 
or  papers  on  his  person,  he  had  stolen, 
like  a  thief  by  night,  into  the  honse — and, 
thus  favoured  by  the  absorption  of  the 
company,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
establishment,  in  the  entertainments  of 
the  evening,  had  found  his  way  to  the 
antique  chamber. 

There,  probably,  he  had  lurked,  till  the 
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entrance  of  Mrs.  Rashleigh  had  moved 
him  to  follow  her  through  the  secret  door 
up  the  staircase,  where  the  encounter  be- 
tween the  husband  and  the  wife  had  appa- 
rently taken  place. 

Then  and  there,  it  was  confidently  pre- 
sumed by  the  jury,  had  the  unfortunate 
gentleman,  in  the  strong  excitement  of 
that  moment,  been  inflamed  into  the  de- 
sperate act  of  inflicting  upon  himself,  with 
his  own  hand,  and  with  the  weapon  he  pro- 
bably wore  upon  his  person — that  weapon 
of  foreign  make,  with  his  own  initials 
cut  thereon — a  deep,  a  fatal  death  wound. 

It  seemed,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
the  child,  throughout  her  incoherent  recol- 
lections, preserved,  at  the  time,  per- 
fect silence  on  the  subject  of  the  dagger 
having  been  seen,  either  on  the  night  in 
question,  or  any  previous  time,  in  the 
possession  of  her  mother. 

The  only  other  individual,  cognisant  of 
the  fact,  thought  herself  uncalled  upon  to 
volunteer   information,    which,    though   it 
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might  have  been  passed  over  as  without 
much  weight  by  the  considerate  authorities, 
would  have  in  some  sort  produced  a  dis- 
agreeable impression,  on  less  accomodating 
or  charitable  minds. 

In  short,  contrary  to  her  expectation, 
Mrs.  Lilly  had  found  herself  uncalled  upon 
to  enter  into  any  particulars  relative  to  the 
late  Mr.  Rashleigh's  former  visit  to  the  Court, 
previous  to  his  departure  from  the  country, 
and  the  extraordinar}^  agitatio  nand  strange 
conduct  which  had  characterised  his  de- 
meanour on  that  occasion.  In  fact  it  was, 
perhaps,  altogether  one  of  the  most  negli- 
gent and  imperfect  investigations  of  so 
grave  and  mysterious  a  case,  on  record. 

So  thought  and  whispered  many  amongst 
those  who  suspected,  imagined  or  fancied 
to  perceive  much  in  all  this,  which  it  was 
well  indeed  should  be  hushed  up. 

"  They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 
been — 
«  «  «  #  « 
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All    was  not    well,    they    deemed,    but    where    the 

wrong  ? 
Some  knew,  perchance,  but  'twere  a  tale  too  long, 
And  such,  besides,  were  too  discreetly  wise, 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise  ; 
But  if  they  would,  they  could — around  the  board, 

4c  4r  -"r  -vc 

Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord." 
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CHAPTFIl   III. 


Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close, 
Or  through  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 
Of  the  dark,  deserted  house. 

Come  away  :  no  more  of  mirth 
Is  here,  or  merry-making  sound. 

Tennyson. 


It  is  a  momentous  period  of  a  man's  life, 
that  in  which  he  first  begins  "  to  be  afraid," 
to  look  about  him  and  around,  and  con- 
sidering the  judgments  which  have  already 
come  upon  him,  waits  in  anxious  fear  for 
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those,  which  from  the  window  of  Heaven 
may  still  be  ready  to  pour  down  on  his 
devoted  head. 

It  is  a  momentous  period  also  in  his 
soul's  history,  since,  for  the  first  time  is  he 
thus  brought  to  walk,  if  not  with  truly 
penitent  heart,  yet  at  least  like  Ahab,  hum- 
bly before  that  great  Being  whose  Almighty 
power  he  has  been  brought  at  length  to 
acknowledge  and  to  feel. 

And  this  was  the  period  to  which  it 
might  have  seemed  had  Mr.  Malvern  ar- 
rived, when  he  at  this  time  found  himself 
left  within  his  silent  halls, 

"  Their  lights  all  fled. 
Their  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  him  departed." 

iSTot  only  friends  and  "  all-approving 
guests "  gone,  but  that  most  beloved 
and  only  sister,  who  from  his  earliest  years 
had  been  the  object  of  his  most  prideful 
and  unselfish   affections,   had   a  fortnight 
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after  the  close  of  the  dire  catastrophe,  been 
taken  from  the  house  of  which  she  had 
been  so  long  the  ornament  and  grace,  in  a 
condition  of  mind  on  which  it  almost  dis- 
tracted him  to  think. 

Thus  was  he  left  in  loneliness  to  rumi- 
nate over  the  troubles  and  disasters  which 
had,  of  late,  been  stealing  over  his  family — 
his  only  brother's  disgraceful  marriage  and 
melancholy  death — his  sister's  almost 
equally  obnoxious,  and  as  it  had  proved, 
most  fatal  union,  and  now  this  late,  this 
most  appalling  and  horrid  event,  which, 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  had  oc- 
curred, must  stain  his  house  with  that 
worst  of  curses,  the  curse  of  blood ! 

The  mysterious  nature  of  the  case  stirred 
even  the  brother's  breast  with  doubt  and 
misgivings,  too  dreadful  to  avouch  even 
to  himself,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  pos- 
sessed him  with  the  galling  dread,  lest  the 
same  terrible  idea  should  have  possibly 
been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  others  also, 
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SO  the  finger  of  the  world  be  once  more 
pointed  with  suspicious  scorn,  as  upon  an 
ancestress  of  old,  on  another  niember  of  his 
house. 

Joined  to  these  more  dark  and  tragic 
circumstances,  came  pressing  on  the  vexed 
man's  attention,  cares  and  annoyances  of  no 
light,  though  a  different  nature,  and  with 
which  he  was  scarce  able  to  cope  even  with 
proportionate  patience  and  resignation. 

Mr.  Malvern  had  never  been  in  any  de- 
gree, a  man  of  business  or  method  in 
the  aiTangement  or  conduct  of  his 
affairs. 

Brought  up  from  his  boyhood  with  the 
idea  that  his  fortune  was  boundless,  his 
means  inexhaustible — he  had  lived  and 
acted  accordnigly.  "He  had  lived  in 
pleasure  upon  earth,  and  waxed  wanton,'' 
wanton  of  all  prudence,  sobriety  or  expense, 
yielding  the  slavery  of  accounts  and  inves- 
gation,  both  as  related  to  money,  house,  or 
lands,  to  the  superintendence  of  agents,  in  the 
choice,  even  of  which,  he  had  been  careless 
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— and  rarely,  as  had  been  proved,  fortu- 
nate. 

And  now,  just  at  this  awful  breath- 
ing time,  the  course  of  unbridled 
license,  in  which,  for  years,  his  affairs  in  ge- 
neral had  been  conducted,  was  forced  upon 
the  confused  conviction  of  the  master  of 
Malvern  Court,  and  he  discovered  the  tangled 
web  into  which  his  worldly  concerns  had 
been  brought,  by  means  of  the  roguery  of 
agents,  the  dishonesty  of  ill-disciplined  ser- 
vants, the  extravagance  of  relations,  toge- 
ther with  his  own  prodigality  and  self-in- 
dulgence 

It  was  this  last  source  of  trouble  which 
had  now  abhorrently  detained  him  in  his 
deserted  home. 

With  brain  bewildered,  almost  distracted 
by  the  tortuous  discussion  in  which  he  had 
been,  the  whole  of  one  morning,  engaged^ 
with  those  w^hom  he  had  been  obliged  to  call 
in  to  his  assistance,  Mr.  Malvern  started 
up  in  disgust  and  in  despair,  and  leaving 
his  private  library,   the  scene  of  his  most 
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repellant  task,  went  forth  to  seek  for 
such  melancholv  alleviation  as  a  change  of 
scene  might  afford — forsaking,  for  the 
time,  the  confused  masses  of  documents 
and  accounts  left  by  the  men  of  business 
for  his  private  consideration  and  informa- 
tion, but  which,  in  his  hands,  became  only 

"  Confusion  worse  confounded." 

"  Many  a  horrible  nightmare"  might 
have  haunted  his  perturbed  imagination,  as 
he  thus  traversed  his  wide  old  mansion — 
the  scei^e,  so  late,  of  such  unexampled 
horror;  but  to  the  indulgence  of  mere 
vague,  morbid  fancies  he  was  not  long 
abandoned. 

Here  again  rose  up  to  fret  and  harass 
his  goaded  mind,  cares  and  obligations 
for  which  he  was  ill-capacitated,  and  yet  to 
which  he  saw  but  too  v>  ell  the  necessity  that 
he  should  give  attendance  before  he  was 
able  to  gratify  his  impatient  desire  to  quit 
the  Court,  and  its  harrowing  associations. 
c  2 
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Under  pretence  of  some  alterations  and 
repairs  to  which  it  was  to  be  reUnquished 
he  intended  to  leave  the  place  uninhabited 
for  a  twelvemonth.  But  the  house  he 
knew,  as  it  was,  could  not  be  abandoned  ; 
for,  besides  the  minor  arrangements  of 
covering  furniture  and  shutting  up  rooms, 
there  must  be  also  a  payment  and  dismis- 
sal of  the  large  irregulated  establishment  of 
servants  ;  for  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Lilly's 
patient  eiforts  during  the  time  she  had 
ruled  over  the  housekeeping  department, 
she  had  been  unable  to  effect  that  entire 
reformation  which  the  removal  of  a  set  of 
old  and  long-indulged  retainers  could  alone 
have  brought  about.  In  all  this  there  would 
have  been  no  manner  of  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty had  Mrs.  Lilly  or  any  other  respon- 
sible or  trustworthy  person  remained  in 
the  house,  but  Mr.  Malvern  knew  not  that 
such  was  the  case. 

The  good  housekeeper's  services  had 
been  obliged  to  be  devoted  to  attendance 
on   her   afflicted   mistress,    and   even  the 
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Lady  Clara,  who  might  have  acted  for  him 
in  this  emergency,  had  been  obhged,  not 
to  appear  uncousinly  and  unkind,  to  follow 
in  the  suite  of  the  unfortunate  Dora  on  her 
melancholy  expedition. 

Indeed,  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Malvern 
began  to  wish  that  her  ladyship,  or  any 
other  woman  in  the  world  had  been,  before 
this  time,  possessed  of  lawful  authority  over 
his  domestic  affairs. 

Thus  perplexed  the  disconsolate  bache- 
lor roamed  on  without  much  plan  or  pur- 
pose, but  with  a  vague  idea  of  seeing  what 
was  to  be  done  to  set  on  foot  these  requi- 
site proceedings. 

Ere  he  had  arrived  very  far,  he  might, 
however,  have  plainly  perceived  that  things 
were  not  quite  in  that  state  of  hopeless 
inaction  that  he  had  had  reason  to  believe — 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  much  of  active 
business  was  in  agitation. 

Signs  and  sounds  betokening  proceed- 
ings, such  as  would  have  preceded  a  simi- 
lar occasion  under  the  auspices  of  a  good 
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and  efficient  housekeeper,  met  his  eye  and 
ear  on  every  side. 

Wandering  mechanically  through  the 
corridors  and  vestibules  surrounding  .the 
suite  of  grand  saloons — so  long,  and  so 
lately  the  scene  of  such  festivity — but  from 
which,  now  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  viol 
had  ceased — the  voice  of  joy  had  departed 
— he  found  himself  to  have  arrived  as  far  as 
the  antique  saloon — the  door  of  which  was 
open. 

He  stood  still,  and  gazed  within  the 
room — associated  now  in  his  mind  with 
such  shuddering  recollections — but,  how- 
ever, these,  at  any  other  time,  might  have 
affected  him,  his  thoughts  were,  at  this 
moment,  diverted  from  any  such  terrible 
ideas,  by  the  sight  of  what  he  now  saw 
going  on  ^vithin. 

On  the  aspect  of  the  costly,  old  apart- 
ment, there  had  been  already  worked  a 
considerable  change  since  he  had  last 
beheld  it — and  it  was  one  which  insensibly 
afforded  him  satisfaction. 
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The  furniture  for  the  most  part  had  been 
already  covered  up,  and  its  unique  and 
curious  treasures  disposed  so  as  best  to  pro- 
mote their  preservation  and  Security. 

The  busy  hands  of  female  domestics 
were  still  employed  in  the  completion  of 
these  arrangements,  whilst  in  the  midst  of 
ail  stood  the  pale,  sedate,  young  Kelly 
White  directing  and  forwarding  these  pro- 
ceedings, both  by  her  voice  and  counte- 
nance. 

She  did  not  seem  immediately  aware  of 
her  cousin's  approach,  and  when  she  did 
perceive  that  lie  was  present,  she  continued, 
undisturbed,  to  pursue  her  busy  avocations ; 
the  particular  object  of  her  surveillance  at 
the  time  being  the  more  perfect  extraction 
from  the  grand,  old  Turkey  carpet  of  that 
dread  reminder  of  the  late  most  fatal 
tragedy  which  liad  happened  so  near  to 
this  very  spot — namely,  the  stain  of  blood 
with  which  the  passing  feet  of  the  little 
child  had  besmeared  the  floor  of  this,  as 
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well  as  the  other  apartments  of  the 
suite. 

It  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  shudder- 
ing occupation  for  one  of  the  least  delicate 
and  susceptible  of  nerves ;  but  the  girl  stood 
watching  and  directing  the  proceeding  with 
little  apparent  emotion — her  eyes  fixed  and 
intent  alone  on  the  desired  success  of  her 
undertaking  ;  on  its  satisfactory  com- 
pletion she  calmly  gave  some  final  injunc- 
tions to  those  employed  in  this  department, 
and  in  order  to  pursue  her  labours  else- 
where turned  to  leave  the  room,  wishing 
her  cousin  "•  Good  morning '',  as  she 
passed  the  door  where  he  still  stood 
stationary. 

"  Why,  Nell,  you  are  very  busy,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  her  salutation,  and  ac- 
companying her  on  her  way  down  the 
corridor. 

"  Yes,  very  busy  f  she  replied,  in  her 
demure  and  matter-of-fact  manner,  "  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  done," 
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*'  Quantities,  indeed,  I  should  think — 
and  how  is  it  all  to  be  managed  V 

"  How  !  cousin  Malvern,"  she  repeated, 

"  Why,  if  we  work  hard,  I  think  the 
rooms  might  well  be  finished  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  In  a  day  or  two  !  well,  as  to  that  part 
of  the  business,  I  suppose  my  being  here 
is  not  necessary,  and  I  am  in  a  devil  of  a 
hurry  to  be  clear  of  this  now  wretched 
place  ;  but  there  are  the  servants  to  be 
paid  off  and  dismissed.  They  are  sad 
cheats,  the  whole  set  of  them,  and  it  would, 
I  know,  have  been  well  to  have  made  a 
clearance  of  them  ages  ago — but  now,  if 
it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  this,  I  (suppose,  is 
just  the  time." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  about  cousin,  for  if  the  house  is  to 
be  shut  up,  and  left  in  good  order,  and 
quiet,  the  sooner  the  useless  part  of  the 
establishment  are  gone  the  better.'" 

"  Exactly  so  ;  but  who  is  to  do  it  all? 
I  cannot  be  plagued  with  every  thing  ;  and 
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we  hare  not  actually  a  housekeeper,  or 
any  efficient  person  left  in  the  house.  That 
dothering  old  Perkins  is  no  more  use  than 
a  child — Mrs.  Lilly  is  a  sad  loss.'' 

"  She  is  indeed,"  answered  Nelly,  modest- 
ly ;  "  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  supply 
her  place,  and  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
these  affairs  to  me,  I  will  try  and  spare  you 
as  much  trouble  or  annoyance  as  possible — 
I  can  speak  to  the  serrants,  and  give  them 
their  wages,  if  you  like." 

"  You  can  !  well,  you  are  a  clever  little 
girl,"  he  replied,  eyeing  her  from  head  to 
foot  with  rising  wonder  and  consideration  ; 
"  but  you  are  very  young  to  undertake  such 
a  tiresome  business.  Will  you  be  able  to 
manage  it  properly  all  alone  V 

"  I  think  so — better,  perhaps,  than  any 
strange  woman.  Mrs.  Lilly,  you  know, 
has  made  me  so  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  household  concerns." 

"  Yf  ell,  come  in  here,  and  we  wall  talk 
over  what  is  first  to  be  done,"  and  Mr. 
Malvern,    followed   by    Nelly,   once    mors 
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tunieJ  aside  into  his  library — the  door  of 
which  he  had,  on  his  hite  egress,  neglected 
to  close — so  that  the  window  being  also 
open  the  whole  contents  of  the  table,  were 
now  found  to  have  been  scattered,  by  the 
draught,  over  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


You  are  meek  and  humble  montli'cl ; 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 

With  meekness  and  humility. 

King  Henry  VIII. 


''  Confound  the  papers  '/'  muttered "  Mr. 
Malvern  banging  the  door  behind  him, 
•whilst  his  young  companion,  scarcely  able 
to  suppress  a  smile  both  at  her  cousin's  air 
of  blank  dismay^  and  the  scene  of  almost 
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ludicrous  disorder  presented  to  her  view, 
applied  herself  with  diligent  alacrity  to  the 
assembling  of  the  dispersed  documents. 
Having  replaced  them  ni  masse,  upon  the 
table,  she  turned  to  her  cousin,  and  quietly 
enquired  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
arranged  with  some  order  and  me- 
thod. 

"  The  devil  they  should  !  Miss  Nelly ; 
but  that  is  beyond  my  skill  or  patience — 
they  have  already  nearly  driven  me  mad, 
so  they  must  take  their  chance  I  would 
rather  be  ruined  at  once,  than  touch  them 
again  to-day." 

"  May  I  try  and  put  them  to  rights  V 

"  You  '?  oh,  certainly — try  and  welcome; 
but  I  should  think,  clever  as  you  may  be, 
that  the  attempt  will  be  likely  to  puzzle 
you  not  a  little." 

But  Nelly  did  not  seem  disheartened  by 
this  discouragem-ent — she  set  to  work  at 
her  volunteered  task  with  such  promising 
decision  and  understanding,  that  Mr.  Mai- 
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vern,  as  he  stood  and  watched  her  present 
proceedings,  began  to  look  upon  the  insig- 
nificant charity  cousin,  whom  long  custom 
and  general  opinion  had  taught  him  to 
regard  with  little  higher  consideration  than  a 
tame  cat  or  other  domestic,  though  not  entire- 
ly useless  animal,  as  rising  suddenly  before 
his  conviction  into  some  superior  order  of 
being — the  genius  of  order  and  wisdom 
breathing  her  influence  over  the .  chaos  of 
confusion  and  irregularity  in  which  he  had 
so  lately  contemplated  the  condition  of  his 
affairs  in  general 

But  Nelly,  by  whatever  genius  she  might 
have  been  possessed,  could  boast  of  no 
magic  wand  to  wave  over  the  work  of 
confusion,  which  lay  before  her  hke  that 
with  which  the  friiry  in  the  nursery  tale  so 
wonderfully  disentangled  the  hopeless  skein 
given  her  by  the  cruel  iiickett  as  her  task. 
She  had,  however,  given  full  proof  by  the 
undertaking  of  such  an  arduous  enterprise, 
that  that  quality  was  hers  which  can  stand 
so  well  in  the  place  of  the  supernatural 
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gifts  of  fairy  days — that  quality  of  ''  bold- 
ness '"'  which  as  the  poet  says, 

'•  Has  genius,  power,  and  magic  in  it, 
OnlyeDgage,  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated  j 
Bfgin  it,  and  the  work  will  be  completed." 

Therefore,  as  Kelly  proceeded,  and  be- 
came more  avrare  of  the  boldness  of  her 
engagement,  it  made  her  only  the  more 
zealously  anxious  for  the  merit  of  its 
achievement.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
it  must  be  a  work  of  time,  patience,  and 
undivided  attention,  she  turned  round, 
and  told  her  cousin  that  as  she  was  afraid 
that  it  would  take  her  at  least  an  hour 
before  she  should  have  finished,  he  would 
become  very  tired  of  standing  there  watch- 
ing —  but  if  he  vv^ould  go  out  for  a  walk,  or 
a  ride,  she  hoped  when  he  came  back  that 
she  would  have  all  the  papers  ready  in 
good  order,  and  be  able  to  tell  him,  per- 
haps, a  little  about  the  contents. 

'*  Well,  if  you  do  that,  I  shall  indeed  be 
obUged— and  you  shall  have  a  handsome 
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present — whatever  you  like  to  ask.  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  you  were  such  a  clever 
girl,"  and  according  to  her  desire,  Mr. 
Malvern  left  his  young  cousin  in  solitary 
possession  of  his  study.  He  left  her  with 
another  smile  upon  her  lips — its  usual  quiet 
mingled  now,  perhaps,  with  something  like 
a  dash  of  triumphant  reflection — it  might 
be  at  the  idea  of  a  handsome  present,  the 
choice  of  which  was  to  reward  her  success- 
ful industry. 

Thus,  in  this  silent  corner  of  the  vast 
and  now  dreary  house,  the  girl  worked  on 
indefatigably  at  her  intricate  task  !  and 
when  Mr,.  Malvern  returned,  he  found  her 
still  at  her  post — but  now  in  company  with 
his  man  of  business,  who  had  returned  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  Court  for  a  final 
discussion  of  his  affairs  with  his  client. 

This  person  had,  doubtless,  been  much 
surprised  on  finding  to  whom  the  papers, 
he  had  left  in  Mr.  Malvern's  study,  had 
been  consigned.  But  though,  at  first, 
somewhat  inclined  to  slight  and  despise  any 
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assistance  from  what  appeared  so  unlikely 
a  quarter — he  was  led  gradually  by  the 
discreet  and  sensible  remarks  and  questions 
of  the  young  girl,  to  bestow  upon  her  some 
confidence  with  regard  to  the  business 
upon  which  he  found  her  so  well  informed  ; 
and  on  Mr.  Malvern  s  entrance,  he  congra- 
tulated him  upon  having  found  so  efficient  an 
assistant  in  his  young  relation.  In  short, 
Mr.  ^lalvern  found  his  way  so  smoothed 
and  made  ready  for  him,  that  he  was  able 
to  enter  upon  tlie  business  with  more 
clearness  and  understanding— and  to  com- 
plete the  discussion  with  unhoped  for 
celerity  and  satisfaction. 

When  the  lawyer  left  the  room,  and 
Nelly — her  work  well  done — was  preparing 
also  to  depart,  her  cousin  retained  her  by 
the  hand,  bestowing  upon  her  the  warmest 
thanks  and  praises — begging  her  to  return 
and  dine  with  him  and  Mr.  Clarkson. 

But  Nelly  modestly  declined  the  honour. 
She  was  going  up  stairs  to  the  oak  room  to 
drink  tea  with  her  aunt. 
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"  Your  aunt '? — oh,  the  old  lady  is  here 
with  you.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  you 
did  not  find  it  rather  lonely  up  there  V 
Mr.  Malvern  remarked. 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Nelly  ;  "  I  am  not 
frightened  like  the  foolish  servants,  who 
are  all  now  terrified — and  have  alt  sorts  of 
absurd  stories  of  strange  noises  and  sights, 
which  they  fancy  proceed  from  the  empty 
rooms.  But  all  that  does  not  frighten  me 
Only  Mrs.  Lilly,  before  she  went  away 
thought  I  had  better  send  and  ask  my 
aunt  to  come  and  stay  with  me  till  I  left 
the  place,  which  I  am  to  do  when  the  house 
is  all  ready  to  be  shut  up,  and  some  one  is 
found  to  take  care  of  it.'' 

"And  where  are  you  going  V  Mr.  Mal- 
vern enquired,  with  much  interest  ;  ''  and 
why  were  you  not  of  poor  Dora's  party  V 

"  Lady  Clara  settled  that  I  was  to  go 
and  live  with  my  aunt  till  it  was  con- 
venient for  them  to  have  me  again.  She 
thought  I  should  only  be  in  the  way  whilst 
they  were  travelling  about — but  promised 
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that  I  should  be  sent  for  when  they  were 
settled,  or  had  returned  to  the  Court. — and 
I  could  make  myself  useful  in  taking 
charge  and  teaching  little  Milly." 

"  Well,  that  will  not  be  a  sinecure  office, 
I  should  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Malvern  ; 
'^  what  a  wild,  unmanageable  little  animal 
that  child  is  !" 

'•She  is  indeed,  a  very  difficult,  tiresome 
child  to  manage.  Mrs.  Lilly,  with  great 
trouble,  succeeded  in  teaching  her  some  of 
her  letters — but  as  to  making  her  mind 
me,  I  always  found  that  quite  impossible." 
.  "  Then  you  do  not  look  fo'rward  with 
pleasure  to  entering  upon  the  governess 
line  V  Mr.  Malvern  enquired  vvith  a  smile. 

'•  I  think,"  replied  the  young  girl,  excited 
out  of  her  usual  composure,  and  colouring 
as  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes — '•  I  think 
I  would  be  far  rather  a  servant. ' 

''  In  ever  mind,  Nelly,"  her  cousin  replied, 
comfortingly,  "  there  is  no  knowing  what 
you  may  not  be  some  of  these  days.     You 
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are  clever  enough  for  anything,  T  am  sure  ; 
who  can  tell  that  you  may  not  be  a  duchess 
— and  above,  Lady  Clara,  and  all  of  them 
before  many  years  are  over." 

"  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  duchess, 
cousin  Malvern — but — but — " 

"But  what,  little  NelH"  he  enquired 
with  increasing  interest. 

"  I  should  not  mind — I  should  very  much 
like  staying  here  to  be  your  housekeeper, 
with  ray  old  aunt  to  help  me — if  you 
would  let  me," 

"  My  housekeeper,"  and  Mr.  Malvern 
laughed,  "  well,  a  capital  one  you  would 
make  ;  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  bore 
looking  out  for  one  would  be.  But  would 
you  not  find  living  alone,  with  an  old 
deaf  woman  in  this  large  house  very 
dreary  and  desolate,  for  a  whole  twelve- 
month r 

"  Oh  no,  I  should  have  plent}^  to  do  to 
employ  my  time,  in  looking  after  every- 
thing, and  I  should  not  be  duller  here  with 
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my  aunt,  than  in  her  small  cottage  on  the 
road-side." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Xelly — I  see  \\iih  all  your 
humility,  that  you  have  plenty  of  the 
Malvern  in  you,  and  prefer  a  palace  to  a 
cottao-e/'  laudied  Mr.  Malvern. 

A*  quiet,  meaning  smile  beamed  for  a 
moment  over  the  girl's  face. 

Her  cousin  then  bade  her  go  and  have 
tea,  and  talk  the  subject  over  \Yith  her 
aunt,  and  if  the  old  lady  were  of  the  same 
mind  with  herself,  he  did  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  thus  arranged.  He  also 
told  her  to  be  sure  to  come  to  him  early 
the  next  morning  that  they  might  settle 
everything  that  was  to  be  done  before  he 
left  the  house. 

And  Nelly,  thus  dismissed,  went  her 
way  through  the  wide,  deserted  mansion — 
a  perfect  journey  ere  she  could  reach  her 
destination — the  gathering  shades  of  the 
autumnal  evening,  imparting  additional 
gloom    to    the    long    silent    passages    and 
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ghostly  corridors  through  which  she  had  to 
pass. 

But  the  girl  walked  on  with  a  slow  and 
lingering  pace,  as  if  beguiled  by  pleasant 
waking  dreams  of  which  she  had  well 
earned  the  indulgence  by  her  long  day  of 
active  exertions. 
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CHAPTER  V* 


This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free^ 
Shows  he  is  come  of  high  degree. 

Thk  Lay  of  the  LAi*T  Minstrhl^ 


Kelly  found  her  aunt,  who  having  onlj 
arrived  that  afternoon  whilst  she  was  so 
busily  engaged  down  stairs,  she  had  not 
jet  seen  comfortably  installed  in  the  oak 
room.  Nelly  was  surprised  also  to  find  that 
the  old  aunt  iiad  not  come  alone. 
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She  had  brought  with  her  a  companion, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Httle  boy,  about  seven 
years  old — a  fair,  dehcate  looking  child 
with  light,  curling  hair — who,  but  for  his 
dress,  and  somewhat  superior  size,  Nelly, 
from  the  'extraordinary  likeness,  would 
have  taken  for  Milly. 

The  boy  seemed  already  to  feel  himself 
very  much  at  home — and  had  appropriated, 
for  his  amusement,  some  toys  belonging  to 
that  little  lady,   which  he  had  spied  out 
in  a  corner  cupboard. 

"Who  is  that  little  boy  T  demanded 
Nelly,  after  the  first  greeting  was  over. 

Mrs.  White  answered  that  it  was  a 
friend's  child,  of  whom  she  had  taken  the 
charge  for  the  last  month  or  two — and  that 
being  summoned  hastily  to  the  Court,  she 
did  not  like  to  leave  him  alone  with  the 
servants,  but  thought  it  better  to  bring 
him  with  her. 

Nelly  was  satisfied  for  the  time,  but 
when  the  boy  was  se?tted  at  the  tea-table, 
she  was  the  more  struck  with  his  likeness 
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to  her  little  cousin — like  in  all  but  his 
superior  gentleness  and  docility  of  mien. 

At  length  she  said, 

"  Aunt,  how  very  like  that  boy  is  to 
MiUv  Rashleigh.^' 

"  Well,  my  'dear,  he  may  be.  *  To  con- 
fess the  truth,  there  is  nothing  very  won- 
derful in  that — but  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  afterwards." 

"  Oh,  aunt — you  do  not  mean  that  you 
have  brought  him  here  V  and  Nelly  looked 
much  discomforted.  ''  What  will  cousin 
Malvern  say  V 

•'  Oh,  he  need  never  know  anything 
about  it,  my  dear — in  this  large  house  he 
surely  is  not  likely  to  fall  in  his  way. 
Besides,  as  you  say  he  is  going  away,  and 
the  servants  too, — Edwy,"  the  old  lady  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  Httle  fellow,  who, 
perceiving  himself  the  object  of  seemingly 
rather  inviduous  remark,  was  looking  cau- 
scious  and  abashed — "  Edwy,  you  must  be 
a  good  boy,  for  my  niece  says  1  ought  not 
to  have  brought  you  here," 

VOL.    ii.  D 
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''Is  it  her  house  then  V  the  boy  deman- 
ded, colouring  deeply — but  lifting  up  his 
deep  blue  eyes  with  a  flash  of  proud 
spirit  upon  Nelly, — ''I  thought  it  was  my 
uncle  Malvern's." 

"  But  ^e  has  the  charge  o*f  it  at  present 
for  your  uncle  Malvern — though,  don't  you 
remember  I  told  you  not  to  call  him  so 
whilst  you  were  here — she  has  the  manage- 
ment of  everything — so  mind  how  you 
behave  yourself  before  her." 

"  Oh,  then,  she  is  the  housekeeper,  1 
suppose,"  the  boy  quickly,  and  with  some 
sauciness,  replied. 

It  was  Nelly's  turn  now  to  colour  a  little, 
but  she  only  answered  very  composedly, 
''  Yes,  I  a7n  the  housekeeper  at  present. 


The  boy,  however,  proved  so  quiet  and 
good — so  winning  in  his  sweet  countenance 
and  manners,  after  this  little  ebullition  of 
impertinence,  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
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impossible  to  retain  any  invidious  feeling 
towards  him. 

So  Nelly  herself  assisted  in  putting  him 
to  bed,  and  returned  to  the  oak  room,  to  hear 
from  her  aunt  more  of  this  stranger  little 
relation,  whose  existence  had  seemed  an 
event  scarce  remembered,  ever  since  the 
removal  of  his  mother  to  her  distant,  native 
country — and  who  had  made  his  first  en- 
trance thus  mysteriously — it  might  be  said, 
into  the  house  of  his  forefathers. 


Mrs.  "White  told  her  niece  that  poor 
Julia  Malvern — whom  she  had  known  for 
years — was  in  a  wretched  state  of  health 
— so  ill  was  she  now  that  she  could  n^t 
attend  to  the  boy  herself,  and  the  relations 
with  whom  she  Hved  were  old  and  not 
fitted  for  the  charge.  In  short,  the  boy 
was  spoiling  for  want  of  care  and  attention, 
and  was  too  young  and  delicate  to  be  sent 
to  school.  Mrs.  Malvern  was  very  anxious 
D    2 
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about  ,,the  child  being  bronght  up  as  a 
gentleman^s  son.  Mrs.  White  was  a  gentle- 
woman— though  a  poor  and  humble  one — 
and  the  beginning  of  mesalliances  in  the 
Malvern  family  was  alas !  the  marriage  of 
the  late  Mr.  Malvern's  sister,  Nelly's 
mother,  with  the  same  old  lady's  brother? 
a  respectable  but  needy  clergyman. 

Mrs.  White  occasionally  took  charge  of 
a  child — the  situation  of  her  cottage  being 
healthy,  and  she  perfectly  competent  to 
instruct  the  young  ideas  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning  ;  of  course  she  could 
have  no  objection  to  take  charge  of  the 
little  Malvern. 

In  what  degree  any  ambitious  motives 
may  have  influenced  the  poor  mother  thus 
to  send  her  boy  to  the  vicinity  of  the  home 
of  his  father's  relations,  and  his  own,  at 
present,  presumptive  inheritance,  it  is  im- 
p<  s^ible  to  say — perhaps  she  might  have 
th  )ught  that  as  greater  stars  seemed  on  the 
descent,  his  little  star  might  "  gin  to  rise." 
But   if   such  had  been,  in  any  way,    her 
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hidden  motive,  ihis  present  result  must 
have  exceeded  her  most  sanguine  visions  ; 
htile  had  she  contemplated  the  idea  that  her 
innocent  child  would  so  soon  be  sleeping  un- 
der liis  uncle's  very  roof — that  roof,  from 
whose  shelter,  herself  and  his  poor  father  had 
been  so  unmercifully  driven  eight  years 
before. 


Nelly's  aunt  saw  no  objection  to  the 
plan  which  would  estabUsh  her  at  the 
Court  with  her  niece  for  the  following 
twelvemonth. 

It  would  be  gloomy  enough,  perhaps— 
but  she  would  have  more  comforts,  and 
could  let  her  cottage  for  that  space  of  time, 
which  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to 
her  slender  income.  So  when  Nelly  went 
to  her  cousin  on  the  following  morning, 
and  found  him  of  the  same  mind  on  the 
subject  as  the  preceding    night — that  mat- 
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ter  was  definitively  arranged  between  them 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

Then  the  business  of  the  day  commen- 
ced, and  before  the  morning  was  over,  Mr. 
Malvern,  with  Nelly's  efficient  aid  and 
superintendance,  had  found  himself  happily 
rid  of  the  expensive  and  useless  crew  of 
dependents,  which  had  so  long  burdened 
his  household. 

Well  paid — or  pensioned  they  were  ;  but 
all,  with  few  exceptions,  were  to  depart 
without  loss  of  time — and  Nelly  left  to 
supply  the  small  number  needed  for  the 
present,  at  her  discretion. 

It  was,  indeed,  singular  thus  to  behold 
the  firm,  yet  quiet  confidence  with  which 
this  extraordinary  young  girl,  in  these  few 
short  days  had  ghded  into  authority  and 
command,  in  a  house,  and  with  a  master, 
in  whose  sight  she -had  till  now  held  so  sub- 
ordinate and  mean  a  place.  But  Nelly, 
before  her  cousin's  departure  the  following 
day,  had  not  been  without  danger  of  falling 
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froiu  her  high  estate,  and  the  place  she 
had  gained  in  his  favour,  bj  his  disco- 
very of  her  connivance,  or  at  least  con- 
sent to  deceive  him  on  the  point  con- 
cerning which  he  was,  of  all  others,  she  felt, 
the  most  prejudiced  and  vulnerable. 

That  same  evening,  at  dusk,  Mr.  Malvern 
had  a  fancy  to  take  a  last  stroll  through 
that  locale  of  the  mansion  he  had  visited 
on  the  previous  morning. 

He  opened  a  few  of  the  doors  of  the 
saloons,  just  looking  in,  reclosing  them 
hastily  on  the  sombre  gloom  and  grandeur 
they  shut  in.  Last  of  all  came  the  antique 
saloon — Like  the  rest,  the  key  was  left  just 
turned  on  the  outside. 

This  Mr.  Malvern  opened  and  entered. 

Herein  again,  all  was  dark  and  silent 
as  the  grave,  and  \Naiting  only  a  few 
breathless  moments'  time — enough  to  take 
a  last,  hasty,  farewell  survey — he  was 
about  to  turn,  gladly  to  retrace  his  steps, 
when  a  slight,  fluttering  noise  att' acted 
his  attention. 
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Not  at  first  perceiving  any  living  object, 
Mr.  Malvern  fancied  it  must  be  some  bird, 
which  had,  by  accident,  been  shut  into 
the  apartment,  but  the  next  instant,  a 
little  figure,  concealing  itself  in  a  deep, 
shadowy  recess,  became  visible — timidly 
and  shrinkingly  advancing — a  little  child, 
moving  like  a  fairy  sprite — so  slight  and 
fragile  of  form,  and  features  of  such  pale 
delicacy,  as  now  seen,  shrouded  in  fair  ring- 
lets floating  around  his  face,  contrasting  with 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  that  old  room 
as  the  gossamer's  web. 

Mr.  Malvern  was,  at  the  first  glance,  if 
not  impressed  with  any  superstitious  idea, 
at  least  perplexed  and  bewildered. 

The  confused  idea  of  his  little  niece, 
Milly,  momentarily  connecting  itself  with 
this  apparition,  then  immediately  being 
succeeded  by  the  remembrance  of  its 
utter  impossibility,  was  the  first  impulse 
of  his  mind,  and  then  he  exclaimed,  after 
having  examined  the  child  with  more  at- 
tention, 
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^'  Who  and  what,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness, are  you,  jou  Kttie  imp,  and  how  did 
you  come  here  V 

"  I  cannot  get  out,"  whined  the  httle 
Edwy,  for  so  it  was. 

"  But  how  did  you  get  in  1"  Mr.  Malvern 
persisted. 

"  Through  the  door,"  said  the  hoy,  look- 
ing round  him  bewildered — '*  there  was  a 
door  somewhere  there,  but  it  is  gone,  and 
the  one  you  came  in  by  was  locked,  and  I 
thought,"  sobbing  aloud,  "  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  stay  here  all  night,  for  I  called 
and  called,  and  no  one  answered." 

•'  But  who  are  you,  boy — what  is  your 
name  1"  demanded  the  uncle,  impatiently, 
as  the  more  he  looked  upon  the  boy,  the 
more  his  inind  became  confused  and 
troubled,  with  indefinite  ideas  and  suspi- 
cions the  child's  countenance  suggested. 

''  My  name,''  faltered  the  frightened 
boy,  is  Edwy!" 

"  Edwy — Edwy   what  V     Mr.    Malvern 
impatiently  demanded. 
D  5 
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The  boy  only  hung  his  head,  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

"  Come,  sir,  what  is  your  other  name  V^ 
Mr.  Malvern  persisted. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  said  the  boy,  en- 
treatingly.  "  I  may  not  tell  you,  Uncle 
Malvern,  you  will  be  angry.'' 

"  Ha  I  what  V  Mr.  Malvern  exclaimed, 
in  accents  of  mingled  amazement  and 
anger,  and  seizing  the  boy  roughly  by  the 
arm.  "  That  is  your  name,  is  it — and 
who  has  dared  to  impose  upon  me  in  this 
manner  '?  Uncle  Malvern,  indeed  ! — come 
with  me,  you  beggar's  brat,  and  Fll  teach 
you  to  find  the  door,  quick  enough." 

Then  dragging  the  weeping,  terrified, 
but  unresisting  child  after  him,  Mr.  Mal- 
vern proceeded,  with  hasty  stndes,  by  the 
route  conducting  to  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  oak  room,  and  where,  as  he  expect- 
ed, he  found  Nelly  with  her  aunt. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  and  who  has  had  the 
impertinence  to    attempt  to  harbour  this 
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brat  in  my  house,  without  my  leave  and 
knowledge,  and  in  the  face  of  my  well 
known  detestation  to  the  whole  affair 
which  brought  him  into  the  world.  So, 
Miss  Nelly,  this  is  the  way  you  play  the 
housekeeper !" 

These  were  the  words  with  which,  ac- 
companied by  some  fearful  oaths,  Mr.  Mal- 
vern greeted  the  astonished  pair. 

"  Indeed,  Cousin  Malvern,"  Nelly  apolo- 
getically begun,  as  her  cousin  paused,  to 
recover  breath  to  proceed-—"  it  was  not 
my  fault — I  did  not  even  know  that  the 
boy  was  in  the  house,  until  he  hud  been 
in  it  some  time," 

"  And  why,  when  you  did  know,  let 
him  remain  a  moment  after  1  answer  me 
this — no,  that  will  not  do — and  pray," 
looking  around  him,  ''  did  the  boy  come 
slone,  or  did  his  precious  mother  accom- 
pany him  ?  A  pretty  establishment  I  am 
likely  to  have  collected  in  my  absence." 

'•  Oh,  no,  Cousin  Malvern  !"  Nellj  hastily 
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exclaimed,  with  reference  to  his  last  as- 
sumption— "  she  has  not  come  ;  of  course^ 
that  would  never  have  been  allowed  for  a 
moment.  But  this  poor  little  boj  ! — Aunt 
White  had  the  charge  of  him — jou  know^ 
she  often  takes  care  of  children — and 
when  she  was  sent  for  here,  in  such  haste, 
she  could  not  leave  him  all  alone,  and  she 
thought,  not  knowing  your  strong  feelings 
on  the  subject,  that  for  the  single  night  she 
fancied  she  was  to  stay  here,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  bringing  him  to  the  Court, 
if  he  was  not  thrown  in  your  way." 

"  Oh,  she  thought  nothing  of  the  sort, 
it  was  all  a  plot,  to  get  this  little  wretch 
into  the  house  on  any  footing — to  hamper 
me,  perhaps,  with  his  mpintenance,  against 
my  knowledge,  while  I  was  aw^ay." 

Oh  !  Cousin  Malvern,  do  you  think  me 
capable  of  such  an  act  V  Nelly  meekly  pro- 
tested, whilst  Mrs.  White,  with  the  most 
humble  contrition,  apologized  a  thousand 
tim^es,  for  the  unlucky  and  displeasing  step 
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she  had  in  her  ignorance  taken,  promising 
that  the  boj  should  be  sent  away  the  first 
thing  on  the  morrow. 

Mr.  Malvern  allowed  himself  to  be,  in 
a  degree,  pacified — and  even  sullenly  con- 
descended to  enquire  how  Mrs.  White  had 
come  by  the  boy,  which  the  old  lady  pro- 
ceeded fully  to  explain. 

"  Well,  well— that  will  do— I  don't  want 
to  hear  all  this,"  Mr.  Malvern  interrupted, 
after  listening,  with  tolei*able  patience,  to 
much  of  what  Mrs.  White  had  to  say, 
whilst  he  looked  at  the  child  with  an 
awakening'  interest,  as  he  stood  aloof  the 
while,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  down- 
cast, still  suffused  with  tears,  which  had, 
however,  ceased  to  flow. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  all  this.  Educate 
him,"  he  repeated  contemptuously,  in  re- 
ference to  some  closing  words  of  the  old 
lady's  to  that  effect.  "  Yes,  educate  him 
for  a  foot-boy — that's  the  only  education 
which  such  as  he,  is  likely  to  require. 
Yes,    cry   away   again,    my    man — your 
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mother  had  better  have  made  a  hardier 
boy  of  you  than  this,  at  any  rate/^ 

'*  You  are  a  cruel,  wicked  uncle,"  sobbed 
the  child,  as  if  his  heart  would  break, 
"  to  make  me  so  unhappy — worse  than 
King  John,  or  King  Richard,  or  that 
naughty  one,  who  sent  the  babes  into  the 
wood — and  1/'  stamping  his  little  foot 
with  indignant  spirit,  and  looking  as  re- 
proachfully through  his  tears,  "  have  no 
more  right  to  be  a  foot^oj/,  than  you  to  be 
a  foottnan.  I  did  not  want  to  come  to 
this  large,  ugly,  dismal  house — just  like 
where  giants  and  ogres  live — They  brought 
me  here,  and  I  beg  they  will  take  me 
back  again  directly — I  will  not  stay,  even 
if  you  would  let  me — I  will  go  back  to  my 
dear,  kind  mother,  and  her  nice  little 
cottage,  and  work  in  my  own  pretty 
little  garden — Mrs.  White,  take  me  away 
immediately." 

The  child  looked  splendidly  beautiful 
and  noble,  whilst  thus  courageously  main- 
taining the  dignity  of  his  blood. 
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And  he  had  done  much  for  himself  by 
this  heroic  speech,  dehvered  with  gestures 
of  such  spirit  and  dignity  of  mien  and 
tone. 

He  stood,  when  the  last  simple  words 
were  uttered,  no  longer  the  shrinking, 
weeping,  despised  child,  in  the  sight  of 
his  uncle,  but  as  the  httle  scion  of  the 
house  of  Malvern,  in  which  its  noblest, 
purest  blood,  was  proudly  stirring. 

"  Well  done,  my  boy/'  he  cried,  affect- 
ing a  laugh  of  careless  indulgence,  whilst 
both  Mrs.  White  and  Nelly  began  to  chide 
and  reprove  the  child  for  his  bad  beha^ 
viour.  "  So,  I  see  you  have  been  taught 
to  do  something  better  than  pipe,  and  curl 
those  fair  locks  of  yours — that's  the  way 
to  do  it — be  a  man,  if  you  are  nothing 
else — well,  go  and  eat  your  supper  here 
to-night — ril  promise  not  to  smother  you 
between  the  feather  beds,  or  cut  off  vour 
head,  and  then,  to-morrow,  we'll  see 
about  sending  you  off"  to  your  lady 
mother." 
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And  Mr.  Malvern  left  the  room,  after 
giving  the  boy  a  pretended  cuff  on  the 
head,  which — a  Httle  reassured  by  his 
uncle^s  change  of  manner  and  tone — the 
boy  received  v/ith  a  sweet,  half-pleased, 
half-frightened  smile,  endeavouring  not  to 
belie  his  former  assumption  of  manliness, 
by  any  shrinking  from  this  equivocal  proof 
of  favour.  And  then  he  was  severely 
scolded  by  Mrs.  White,  for  having  exposed 
herself  and  niece  to  so  much  anger  and 
disgrace  by  his  late  escapade,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  and  where  it  had  been 
that  he  had  fallen  in, with  his  uncle. 

Edwy  explained  that  he  was  in  the  room 
with  the  great  figures  on  the  wall,  which 
they  had  been  clearing  out  in  the  morning, 
and  whilst  he  was  peeping  about,  thinking 
what  a  good  place  it  would  be  for  hide  and 
seek,  behind  the  arras  he  had  spied  a  little 
bit  of  the  wall  open, — that  was  the  secret 
door,  and  he  had  gone  through,  and  found 
a  staircase,  which  he  had  run  down,  and 
had   nearly  fallen — it  was  so  shppery  in 
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one  part,  and  all  over  some  dark  colour. 
At  the  bottom,  he  added,  there  was  a  door 
a  Httle  open,  and  then  he  had  pushed  and 
got  into  the  large  beautiful  room,  from 
which  he  could  not  get  out  again,  and 
where  he  had  met  with  the  adventure  re- 
lated. 

This  reminded  Nelly  that  she  was  to 
send  the  carpenter  the  next  day  to  have  a 
new  key  made  for  the  secret  opening,  out  of 
the  tapestried  room — for  the  one  before  in 
Mrs.  Rashleigh's  possession  had  never  been 
found,  and  Mr.  Malvern  had  desired  that 
that  door,  as  well  as  the  one  at  the  bottom, 
should  be  secured,  and  'no  communication 
that  way  allowed. 

This  being  done,  and  no  one,  after  the 
late  dreadful  tragedy,  feeling  any  inclina- 
tion to  infringe  upon  this  prohibition — the 
strange  servants,  who  subsequently  arrived, 
were  never  even  made  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  secret  passage.  Which,  to  my 
knowledge,"  said  Mrs.  Lilly,  "had  never 
been  opened  till  the  day,  young  lady,  when 
you  say  Mrs.  Rashleigh,  on  the  afternoon 
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of  your  arrival,  left  you  alone  in  the  an- 
tique saloon,  the  secret  spring  having, 
power  over  any  interior  lock  ;  and  she 
must  have  afterwards  found  the  key,  dropt 
by  her  somewhere  on  the  staircase  on  her 
last  fatal  transit,  and  overlooked  by 
those  who  had  subsequently  visited  the 
spot,  otherwise  I  know  not  how  she  could 
have  regained  her  apartment." 

"  But,"  sighed  the  old  woman,  as  she 
concluded  her  narrative  for  that  evening, 
*'  everything  is  mysterious  that  has  any 
relation  to  this  wretched  story." 
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CHArTER   YI 


Well,  the  next  morning  when  Mr.  Mal- 
vern came  up  stairs  to  look  for  Nelly,  to 
speak  with  her  about  various  matters  ere 
he  departed,  he  found  the  boy,  Edwy,  for- 
getful, seemingly,  of  his  last  evening's  in- 
sult, joyfully  parading  the  passages  with  a 
toy-gun,  belonging  to  Milly,  on  his  shoulder 
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like  any  little  lord  or  gentleman  on  his  own 
estate. 

Mr.  Malvern  stopped  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  packed  up  his  box,  and  was  going 
to  take  himself  off. 

The  boy  coloured — but  looking  up 
gently  in  Mr.  Malvern's  face,  and  assuming 
a  more  humble  and  conciliatory  tone  than 
he  had  done  the  night  before,  for  he  had 
been  well  tutored  and  lectured  upon  the 
subject  by  his  female  friends,  answered, 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  go  as  soon  as 
his  uncle  pleased. 

"  And  so  this  large  house  does  not  suit 
your  taste?"  Mr.  Malvern  continued,  for 
there  was  no  one  there  to  observe  him. 
"  You  liked  better  being  boxed  up  in  your 
shabby  little  cottage." 

"  Our  cottage  is  not  shabb}^ — mother 
makes  it  pretty  and  nice — it  has  flowers 
growing  over  the  wall — but  still  this  house 
is  grander  and  better  to  play  about  in — 
I  should  like  it  very  well — much  better 
than  Mrs.  White's — I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
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very  dull  and  frightful  now,  if  people 
would  only  be  kind  to  me." 

And  the  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at 
the  bare  remembrance  of  his  last  even- 
ing's injuries. 

Mr.  Malvern  gazed  musingly  and  silently 
for  a  moment  on  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
bov. 

"  Whose  gun  have  you  got  there '?"  he 
then  said,  as  if  for  the  mere  sake  of 
lengthening  out  the  interview. 

"  It  belono's    to    the   little    cousin    who 

o 

generally  lives  here/'  Edwy  answered ; 
"  Milly,  they  say,  she  is  called.  I  did  not 
know  before  that  Httle  girls  played  with 
guns,"  and  he  smiled  archly. 

'•'  Oh  yes,"  his  uncle  answered,  "  she's 
a  sad  pickle,  that  Miss  ^Wly  ;  and  would 
you  not  like  to  have  her  here  to  play  and 
make  a  noise  with  you  V 

'•  Oh  yes,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
her,  but  I  do  not  care  much  about  making 
a  noise — and  I  always  play  by  myself" 
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"  Then  your  mother  does  not  let  you 
run  about  with  all  the  dirty  boys  in  the 
streets  V'  Mr.  Malvern  enquired. 

"  Oh,  no,  mother  does  not  like  me  to 
play  with  them,  for  their  fathers  are  not 
gentlemen  like  mine  was." 

"  And  why  are  you  not  sent  to  school, 
you  little  milk-sop,  to  be  well  knocked 
about,  and  get  brown  cheeks  and  stout 
arms  '?  why,  Milly  herself  could  knock  you 
over,  though  she  has  not  the  strength  of  a 
fairy.'' 

"  Mother  thinks  I  am  too  little  to  be 
knocked  about  yet,"  the  boy  submissively 
answered  ;  "  besides,  she  has  no  money  to 
send  me  to  school  with  gentlemen — she  is 
so  poor." 

Mr.  Makern  turned  away. 

"  Well— well— Where's  Nelly?  I  want 
to  speak  to  Nelly  ;"  and  he  walked  away 
into  the  oak  room. 

There  he  found  Nelly  seated  alone, 
quiet,  neat,  and  orderly,  engaged  with  her 
account  books. 
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"  Xellj,"  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself 
beside  her  ;  "  what  are  jou  going  to  do 
with  that  boy  1" 

Xelly  answered,  that  Mrs.  White  was 
now  writing  to  his  mother  about  sending 
him  back  to  her.  She  thought  one  of  the 
servants,  who  was  leaving,  belonging  to 
her  part  of  the  country,  might  take  charge 
of  him  home. 

"  There  is  no  hurry  about  it,"  Mr.  Mal- 
vern repUed.  "  I  do  not  care,  after  all, 
so  much  about  his  being  here — I  was 
thinking  that  if  it  amused  you,  Nelly,  to 
keep  him,  for  a  time — you  will  have  such 
a  dull  life  alone  with  old  !Mrs.  White — I 
should  have  no  objection — he  seems  a 
lively  pleasant  child  enough." 

"  And  so  good  and  tractable — so  differ- 
ent from  little  Milly,"  added  Nelly. 

"  Well,  do  as  you  please  about  the  brat 
— he  must  go  to  school  some  day,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  old  White 
can  carry  him  on  with  his  spelling-book, 
cannot  she  V 
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"  Oh  yes  — but  you  have  no  idea  what  a 
clever  boy  he  is — he  can  read  and  write 
beautifully,  and  has  the  Bible  and  History 
of  England  at  his  fingers'  ends/'  Nelly 
persisted. 

"  More  than  any  other  Malvern  ever  had 
before  him,"  laughed  Mr.  Malvern  ;  "  but, 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  like  infant  prodigies 
—one  thing  is,  they  never  live — But  mind,'' 
Mr.  Malvern  resumed,  his  brow  darken- 
ing, "  if  I  allow  this  boy  to  remain,  it  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  likeness  to  his 
father,  not  any  weak  relentings  on  my 
part ;  and  if  ever  the  woman,  his  mother, 
presumes  to  come  after  him  here,  or  any 
one  dares  to  allow  her  to  set  foot  in  this 
house,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  both  parties. 
I  turned  her  out,"  he  continued,  with  some 
violence,  "  for  good  and  all,  and  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  let  her  in  again — 
mind  this,  at  your  peril,  Miss  Nelly." 

Nelly  assured  him  that  he  might  be  se- 
cure on  this  point. 
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''  Rely  upon  me/'  she  said,  calmly,  "  for 
guarding  against  such  an  intrusion.  The 
mother  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  find  that 
her  boy  has  an  asylum  at  the  Court,  on  any 
terms.  Her  health,  I  hear,  is  very  failing 
— she  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
house.'' 

Then  the  cousins  parted — Mr.  Malvern 
first  taking  Xelly's  hand,  and  thanking  her 
for  all  the  services  she  had  rendered  him, 
and  was  still  to  continue  to  perform. 

"  Really,"  he  added,  "  you  have  arranged 
everything  so  well  and  comfortably  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  horrors,  which  have  so  dis- 
gusted me  of  my  now  almorst  deserted 
habitation,  I  feel  quite  sorry  to  leave  it^ 
I  should  not  wonder.  Miss  Nelly,  if  I  were 
to  nm  down,  now  and  then,  to  look  in 
upon  you  and  3Irs.  White,  and  see  how 
things  are  going  on.  Take  care  of  your- 
self, little  woman,  and  do  you  nnd  the  boy 
use  the  ponies  and  the  pony-carriages,  and 
amuse  yourselves  as  much  as  possible. ' 

>0L.    II.  E 
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And  with  these  words  he  departed. 


There  is  no  need  to  enter  particularly 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  two  thus  left 
together  at  the  Court  passed  the  time 
during  which  they  retained  it  in  solitary 
possession;  Nelly  performing  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  her  present  position  with  scru- 
pulous exactitude  and  wonderful  acuteness 
and  ability — the  old  lady  yielding  to  her 
niece  all  the  assistance  in  her  power,  and 
making  herself  as  happy  and  comfortable 
as  possible,  and  little  Edwy,  conforming  him- 
self to  his  situation,  with  the  ease  and  celerity 
of  a  child  of  his  years  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion. 

Nelly  had  written  to  his  mother,  an- 
nouncing to  her  the  circumstances  of  her 
son's  establishment  under  his  uncle's  roof, 
and  the  terms  of  his  retention,  advising  her. 
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if  she  really  had  her  boy's  future  interest 
at  heart,  to  let  no  selfish  feeUngs  interfere 
with  his  present  auspicious  prospects — pro- 
mising that  he  should  be  well  cared  for 
while  under  the  immediate  guardianship  of 
herself  and  aunt. 

The  poor  mother,  marveUing  how  things 
were  changed  since  the  little,  insignificant 
Isellj  White  no  bigger  than  her  boy,  when 
she  had  left  the  Court,  now  wTote  so  wisely 
and  in  so  confident  and  authoritative  atone, 
with  the  unselfishness  of  a  maternal  heart 
w^ould  not    for    worlds     have     interfered 
with  her  child's  prosperity,  however  much 
it  cost  her  to  part  with  her  only  treasure. 
She  solaced  her  sore  and  bereaved  heart,  in 
her  humble  dwelling,  by   picturing  to  her- 
self— aided  by  the  repeated  letters  which 
Mrs.    Yv^hite   and    sometimes    Nelly  were 
punctual  in  sending  her,  from  time  to  time — 
the  advantages  her  boy  was  enjoying  in  his. 
fathers  home  —not  to  speak  of  the  prospect 
now  open  to   him,  both  with  regard  to  an 
E  2 
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education  and  position  in  life  equal  to  his 
name  and  his  paternal  parentage. 

From  what  she  could  learn,  Mr.  Mal- 
vern seemed  likely  to  continue  unmarried, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  had  taken 
his  little  nephew  into  favour  seemed  only 
the  more  to  substantiate  this  supposition. 

Certainly,  the  boy  was  a  most  peculiarly 
attractive  child  ;  even  Nelly  found  this  in  a 
most  eminent  degree.  I  say  even  Nelly,  for  it 
might  have  seemed  that  very  little  sympa- 
thetic feeling  could  have  existed  between  the 
cold,  dry,  calculating  girl  of  prudential  views 
and  objects — and  the  impulsive,  sensitive, 
affectionate  little  fellow. 

But  what  human  being,  especially  one 
so  young,  and  a  woman,  can  keep  her 
heart  long  unclosed — unsoftened,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  and  familiar  influence  of 
a  child,  particularly  when  that  child  is  a 
little  boy,  and  such  a  little  boy  as  Edwy  ? 
Our  sex,  I  believe,  have  a  peculiar  lean- 
ing towards  bojs — at  least,  I  speak  from 
my  own  feelings  on  the  subject. 
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Nelly's  insensibility  softened  towards 
the  boy ;  and  thus,  she  being  young,  and 
if  not  possessed  of  any  decided  beauty,  yet 
fair  and  attractive  enough  to  be  pleasing  to 
a  child,  generally  quicker  of  discernment 
of  any  embryo  attribute  of  this  kind,  than 
the  grosser  senses  of  elder  being — he 
of  course  inclined  towards  her,  more  than 
towards  his  other  companion,  who  was 
old  and  moreover  ugly — without  mis- 
take. He  must  attach  himself  to  some  one 
so  it  was  to  Xelly;  and  because  he  loved 
Nellv,  she  began  to  feel  herself  lovino- 
him. 

So  when  she  wrote  to  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Malvern,  on  business,  which  she  did  occa- 
sionally— and  very  business,  matter  of 
fact-letters  they  always  were,  she  never 
failed  to  speak  of  the  boy  in  terms  of 
praise  and  approbation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Mr.  Malvern  had,   in  the   first   instance 
joined  the  party  of  his  afflicted  sister. 

Mrs.  Rashleigh  had  speedily  seemed 
to  recover  from  the  state  of  temporary 
aberration,  which  had  succeeded  the 
appaUing  catastrophe  of  her  husband's 
death — but     never     could     be     said    to 
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return  entirely  to  her  former  self  in  the 
opinion  of  the  friends  who  now  surrounded 
her. 

The  uncertainty — the  restlessness — the 
excitability  of  her  temper  and  spirit,  only 
natural  to  one  in  her  case,  must  henceforth 
be  regarded  with  a  degree  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust,  not  guardedly  enough  con- 
cealed from  their  unfortunate  object ;  whilst 
her  perception  on  these  points  becoming 
quick  and  tenacious,  the  discovery  pro- 
duced a  most  irritating  effect  on  the  poor 
lady's  mind ;  so  that  she  began,  in  her 
turn,  to  regard  all  those  around  her  with 
the  same  feeling  of  distrust  that  she  inspi- 
red ;  conjuring  up  diseased  fancies  and 
distorted  imaginations,  with  regard  to  all 
the  events  and  circumstances  of  her  daily 
hfe. 


Mr.  Malvern  took  a  house  in  London  for 
his  own  head-quarters,  and  for  his  sister's 
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present  occupation,  she,  of  course,  pas- 
sing her  days  in  total  seclusion. 

Over  an  establishment,  thus  formed,  the 
Lady  Clara  to  her  heart's  content  presided — 
and  of  course,  she  and  every  one  else  now 
considered  that  her  cousin  would  soon 
make  her  his  wife. 

They  had  been  for  a  long  time  given  to 
each  other  by  the  world,  and  by  the  Lady 
Clara's  own  wishes  and  expectations. 

Mr.  Malvern,  on  his  part,  was  very  willing 
to  allow  her  any  scope  and  measure  of 
authority,  she  was  pleased  to  assert  as 
concerned  his  house  and  his  concerns  in 
London  ;  nor  did  she  then  care  to  extend 
her  present  interference.  She  heard  with 
perfect  indifference  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  with  reference  to  Malvern  Court. 

Mr.  Malvern  said  not  a  word  of  the 
establishment  of  his  nephew  there,  though, 
of  course,  ere  long,  reports  did  not  fail  to 
get  abroad,  and  reach  the  ears  of  the  party 
in  London  to  that  effect.  But  Mr.  Malvern 
was  found   to   be   so   tenacious  and   firm 
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against  any  interference  or  comment  on 
the  subject,  that  his  cousin  was  forced  into 
a  silent  and  passive  consideration  of  the 
acknowledged  fact,  approve  or  disapprove 
of  it  in  her  inward  mind  as  it  might  be. 

Further  than  this  point,  her  jealousy  did 
not  extend.  Mr.  Malvern  did  indeed  once 
or  twice  speak  of  Nelly  as  a  clever,  careful 
girl  whom  he  was  glad  to  leave  at  Mal- 
vern Court  in  the  absence  of  any  other  re- 
sponsible person — and  he  did  occasionally 
run  down  to  see  how  matters  were  D'oino- 
on,  and  to  speak  to  his  agents,  declining 
Lady  Clara's  proffered  company  on  these 
expeditions,  objecting  to  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  house  for  her  reception,  and 
the  flying  visit  he  intended. 

But  even  in  all  this.  Lady  Clara,  vul- 
garly speaking,  had  "  smelt  no  rat,"  though 
that  she  continued  equally  unsuspicious 
during  the  whole  year  which  followed,  I 
am  not  quite  so  sure.  Mr.  Malvern's  visits 
certainly  became  more  frequent — and  he 
more  mysterious,  and  averse  to  any  curious 
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questions  concerning  them,  or  the  occu- 
pants of  Malvern  Court. 

Lady  Clara  had  ventured  to  express  her 
opinion  as  to  its  being  rather  strange  that 
a  girl  like  Nelly  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
situation,  suggesting  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  another  housekeeper  to  be  hired 
— or  Mrs.  Lilly,  whom  her  cousin  might 
now  well  spare,  sent  back  to  take  possession 
of  her  former  post. 

But  Mr.  Malvern  said  that  things  did 
very  well  as  they  were  for  the  time  being 
— he  would  not  on  any  account  have  Lilly 
leave  his  sister,  to  whom  her  attendance 
seemed  to  have  become  indispensable — and 
as  for  the  strangeness  of  these  proceedings 
— and  here  he  waxed  wroth — he  saw 
nothirg  wonderful  in  Nelly  being  there, 
with  her  respectable  aunt  as  a  companion. 


Mrs.    Rashle'gh's    year    of    widowhood 
having  expired,   a  strong  and  restless  de- 
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sire  to  return  to  the  Court  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  her  mind — a  desire,  Vihich 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might 
have  appeared  unnatural  to  every  one,  but 
for  the  distempered,  distorted  turn  her 
thoughts  and  feeUngs  had  lately  taken. 

Not  many  weeks  then  after  the  close  of 
the  above-mentioned  period,  busy  prepara- 
tions were  carried  on  at  Malvern  Court, 
for  the  expected  arrival  of  the  London 
party,  and  over  these  arrangements,  with 
equal  care  and  precision,  as  over  those 
which  had  succeeded  that  same  party's 
departure,  did  cousin  Nelly  again  preside. 

It  was  about  a  week  previous  to  the 
day  appointed  for  the  aforesaid  return, 
that  in  the  private  breakfast-room  of  Mr. 
Malvern,  Nelly  and  her  cousin,  sat  together 
at  their  morning  meal — Mrs.  White  was 
not  of  the  party,  but  Edwy  stood  con- 
fidingly by  his  uncle's  side. 

"  Well,  Nellv.  what  is  your  letter  about?" 
asked  Mr.  Malvern,  who  had  been  curiously 
watching   the  countenance  of  the  girl  as 
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slie  perused  a  letter  the  post  had  just 
brought. 

She  handed  it  to  her  cousin  with  her 
dry,  quiet,  pecuhar  smile. 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

However,  first  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remark  that  the  writer  was  not  aware  of 
Mr.  Malvern's  being  all  this  time  at  the 
Court,  he  having  left  London  with  the  in- 
tended purpose  of  going  elsewhere — but,  it 
seemed,  had  changed  his  plan  without 
deeming  it  necessary  to  inform  his  family 
of  this  circumstance. 


"  The  Lady  Clara  Lister  to  Miss  Eleanor 
White. 

''  Dear  Nelly, 

"  I  suppose  you  know 
that  we  are  all  to  be  at  the  Court  this  day 
week — the  sixth  instant — I  hope  you  will 
have  everything  well  and  comfortably  pre- 
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pared  for  our  reception,  the  beds  properly 
aired  &c.  &c. 

•'  I,  of  course,  will  have  my  usual  bed- 
room and  dressing-room — Poor  Dora  Rash- 
leigh,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  insists 
upon  occupying  the  tapestry  chamber  as 
before. 

'•'  Of  course  the  secret  door  must  be  kept 
locked.  It  ^YOuld,  I  should  imagine,  be 
enough  to  drive  her  mad  again,  if  she  took 
it  into  her  head  to  go  down  that  way,  at 
which  I  should  not  at  all  wonder,  she  having 
been  in  such  an  odd  state  ever  since  that 
horrid  business — it  would  almost  seem  she 
had  forgotten  that  there  had  been  anything 
frightful  in  her  unfortunate  husband's  death 
• — Milly  too,  she  insists  upon  having  to 
sleep  in  the  adjoining  closet,  as  was  her 
former  wont — Mrs.  Lilly,  will  of  course, 
find  everything  ready  for  her  in  the  oak- 
room. 

"  And  this  leads  to  the  subject  on  which 
I  chiefly  write — I  think  it  likely  that  later 
in  the  vear,  when  we    beo'in  to  have  com- 
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pany,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  out  for 
another  house-keeper. 

"  Mrs.  Lilly  is  so  engaged  in  attending 
upon  poor  Dora,  who  will  allow  no  other 
servant  to  approach  her,  that  she  has 
little  time  for  any  other  occupation,  but 
as  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue quiet  a  little  longer,  she  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  be  able  to 
carry  on  her  duties  as  before  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  still-room  maids. 

"  Now  as  you  must  be  aware,  that  those  sort 
of  people  are  always  tenacious  of  any  inter- 
ference in  their  rightful  prerogatives,  and 
that  everything  without  reserve  must  be 
given  up  into  her  hands,  Mrs.  White  will 
not  find  it  perhaps  agreeable  or  necessary 
to  remain  any  longer  at  the  Court,  and  we 
think  it  might  be  as  well  that  you  should 
accompany  her,   at  least  for  a  time. 

"  You  much  want  change,  and  really,  to 
speak  the  truth,  there  will  be  nothing  for 
you  now  to  do. 

"  Milly,  whom  you  never  had  the  art  to 
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manage,  and  "who  you  will  find  has  only 
become  the  more  wild  and  ungovernable, 
is  to  have  a  governess  of  some  sort — I 
wish  her  luck — for  me  1  would  rather  sweep 
the  floor — with  your  industrious  inclina- 
tions, therefore,  I  should  not  fancy  it  would 
suit  3^ou  to  sit  with  your  hands  before  you 
playing  the  fine  lady  ;  for  I  again  must  re- 
peat, Mrs.  Lilly  will  stand  no  interference. 
'•  We  all  think  it  rather  strange  that  yQu 
should  have  remained  all  this  time  at  the 
Court.  Indeed,  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Malvern  having  so  often  visited  it,  gave 
your  stay  under  his  roof  the  semblance  of 
impropriety  only  redeemed  in  a  degree  by 
your  aunt's  continual  guardianship.  How- 
ever, T  must  say  that  these  circumstances 
have  not  raised  you  in  the  estimation  of 
people  in  general — A  girl  in  your  depen- 
dent, unprotected  condition  should  be  most 
particular  in  her  conduct — I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  your  behaviour  has  been  in- 
correct— You  shall  come  and  visit  us 
when  we  are  settled,  and  Mrs.  Lilly  has  got 
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over  her  jealous  misgivings  on  your  account 
which,  at  present,  I  am  sorry  to  say  she 
now  feels  very  acutely. 

"  As  for  the  boy  Edwy,  I  suppose  he 
will  not  remain  at  the  Court  under  these 
changes  of  circumstances  ;  but  that  he  will 
go  home  with  Mrs.  White — at  least  this  I 
have  always  understood  to  be  my  cousin 
Malvern's  intention  on  the  subject. 

"  Having  nothing  further  to  add 

"  I  remain,  dear  Nelly, 
"  Yours  sincerely 
"  Clara  Lister. 

"  P.  S.  I  suppose  the  first  detachment 
of  the  new  servants  has  arrived.  My 
cousin  desires  you  will  see  them  all  settled 
in  their  places  before  you  go.  The  others 
will  accompany  us.'' 

There  was  something  in  thij  letter, 
which  appeared   peculiarly  to   tickle  Mr. 
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Malvern's  fancy.  He  laughed  heartily  over 
it. 

"  Well,  Nelly,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
had  finished  the  perusal,  "  and  when  do 
you  intend  to  go  V 

Xelly,  for  all  reply,  in  her  quiet  way, 
laughed  too. 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
Clara,  I  am  sure,  Nelly,"  he  continued,  in 
the  same  tone,  "  she  certainly  has  your  re- 
putation, at  heart,  much  more  than  she 
ever  seemed  to  have  her  own." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  answer  the  letter," 
Nelly  resumed. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  had  better  tell 
her  ladyship  she  shall  be  obeyed  in  every 
particular  but  the  last,  which  it  will  do  to 
think  about  after  her  return." 

Nelly  wrote  accordingly, 

"  Deae  Lady  Clara, 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter,  with  which 
I   have  been  this  morning  favoured,  1  beg 
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to  say  that  the  orders  mentioned  therein, 
which  are  in  my  power  to  obey,  shall  be 
fully  accomplished — and  I  trust  your  lady- 
ship and  Mrs.  Rashleigh  will  find  every- 
thing arranged  and  prepared,  to  your  per- 
fect comfort  and  satisfaction. 

"  On  one  point,  namely,  my  departure 
from  Malvern  Court,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  an  exception. 

"I  shall,  therefore,  be  here  to  receive 
you  on  your  arrival,  and  can  then  account 
for  my  conduct  in  this  respect,  in  a  man- 
ner which,  I  trust,  may  remove  any  de- 
gree of  displeasure,  that  may  be  thereby 
excited  in  your  mind. 

"  Excuse  this  short  and  hasty  letter,  as 
I  am,  as  you  may  imagine,  much  occu- 
pied. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Nelly. 

"  P.  S.  With  regard  to  little  Edwy 
Malvern,  having  received  no  orders  from 
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Mr.  Malvern  to  that  effect,  I  have  been 
obHged  to  neglect  also  your  ladyship's  sug- 
gestion on  his  account. 

"  Mrs.  Lilly,  I  must  also  beg  to  add, 
need  fear  no  interference  in  her  depart- 
ment, from  myself  or  my  aunt.  The 
latter,  indeed,  since  you  deem  it  expedient, 
will  have  returned  home. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


And  Nelly  therefore,  according  to  her 
word,  was  on  the  steps  of  Malvern  Court, 
by  the  side  of  her  cousin  and  the  little 
boy,  ready  to  receive  the  expected  party, 
on  the  day  fixed  for  their  arrival. 

Ever  in  her  busiest  and  most  domestic 
occupation,  dressed  with  a  peculiar  degree 
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of  order  and  neatness,  which  gave  a  pleas- 
ing, if  not  any  decided  grace  or  distinc- 
tion to  her  appearance,  the  young  girl 
seemed,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  sur- 
passed herself  in  her  respectful  desire  to 
do  honor  to  her  friends  and  relations. 

She  wore,  it  might  be  her  single  Sunday 
silk  dress  ;  but  this  one  certainly  appeared 
new  on  that  day,  and  though  of  a  quiet 
dove-colored  hue,  was  of  a  more  than  or- 
dinary handsome  material  ;  so  that  its  full 
and  ample  folds  swept  the  ground  with  a 
majesty  and  might,  which  never  before,  the 
unexpensive  fabric,  constituting  the  dress 
of  the  humble  little  cousin,  had  power  or 
quality  to  assume. 

But  beyond  this  principal  feature  of  her 
toilette,  jSTelly  was  equally  devoid  of  any 
attempt  at  superfluous  ornaments  or  adorn- 
ments ;  her  light  hair,  as  usual,  merely 
braided  back  and  twisted  in  a  simple 
knot  behind  the  small-shaped  head,  and 
this     contrast      between      the     matronly 
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style  of  the  gorgeous  silk  dress,  and  the 
youthful  simplicity  of  its  attendant  attri- 
butes, rendered  Nelly,  by  no  means  an 
uninteresting  or  unremarkable  looking  per- 
sonage. 

Mr.  Malvern  as  we  have  said,  stood  near 
a  little  in  advance,  whilst  Edwy,  in  a  black 
velvet  tunic,  over  which  his  fair,  long  hair, 
was  still  suffered  to  fall,  sat  upon  the  lower 
step  playing  with  his  uncle's  large  New- 
foundland dog. ' 

Tbe  carriage,  or  rather  the  family  coach, 
which  had  been  long  waited  for  by  the 
little  party,  rolled  heavily  up  the  gravelled 
approach,  drew  up  at  length  before  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Malvern  hastened  down  the 
steps  to  greet  the  inside  passengers,  consist- 
ing of  Lady  Clara,  [Mrs.  Rashleigh,  Milly, 
and  Mrs.  Lilly,  who  were  then  assisted  to 
alight. 

The  Lady  Clara  came  first,  looking  curi- 
ously not  ill-naturedly  down  upon  the  pretty 
boy  whom  she  passed  on  her  slow  ascent  up 
the  flight  of  steps,    and   then,  coming  to 
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the  spot  where  Xelly  still  stood,  said  some- 
what coldly — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Nelly  V  at  the  same 
time  extending  a  finger,  and  passed  on. 

Next  to  her,  the  impatient  little  Milly 
was  lifted  from  the  carriage  by  her  uncle, 
v>ho,  saying  > 

"  There,  you  see,  I  have  found  you  a 
child  to  play  with,  placed  her  by  Edwy's 
side,  adding,  "  Go  and  give  him  a  kiss  and 
make  his  acquaintance." 

"  What  a  nice,  pretty  little  boy,"  she 
cried  with  a  laugh  of  delight,  but  instead 
of  obeying  her  uncle's  recommendation,  she 
flew  aside  from  his  some  what  shyly  proffer- 
ed advances,  to  bestow  her  embraces  on 
the    Newfoundland,    who    stood    gravely 

by- 

But  Mr.  Malvern  did  not  wait  to  watch 
the  meeting  ;  he  had  hurried  back  to  assist 
his  sister,  whom  the  dog  too,  breaking  from 
the  child's  caresses  with  a  joyful  bound 
and  bark,  sprang  forward  to  greet,  as  with 
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her  usual  queen-like  step  and  air  she  as- 
cended, leaning  on  her  brother's  arm. 

"  Down,  dear  Lion,''  she  said,  in  those 
sweet  caressing  accents  of  her  syren  voice, 
"  down,  down,  dear,  dear  old  fellow — how 
glad  he  is  to  see  me !" 

Those  who  had  not  seen  this  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  during  her  absence  must  have 
been  surprised  if  they  had  expected  to 
find  her  beauty  in  any  way  impaired 
by  the  great  shock  her  spirit  had  sus- 
tained. 

At  first  sight,  it  seemed  that  no  change 
whatever  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  that  only 
more  beautiful,  bright,  and  prosperous,  than 
before,  they  now  beheld  her  return  with  such 
unnatural  lack  of  feeling  or  emotion  to  the 
home  she  had  left  not  many  more  than  twelve 
months  before,  under  circumstances  of  such 
unparalleled  horror.  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  but  wore  no  widow's  weeds, 
which,  however,  could  never,  have  disfigur- 
ed  that  perfect    face — with   those   lovely 
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eyes  and  transcendent  complexion.  Her 
attention  having  been  directed  to  the  dog, 
the  boy  Edwy  had  escaped  her  notice,  and 
Mr.  Malvern  did  not  call  her  attention  to 
him,  but  drew  her  on,  allowing  her  to 
pause  for  a  brief  moment  on  the  steps,  and 
with  the  same  kindness  which  always  cha- 
racterised her  former  demeanour  tow^ards 
her  dependant  cousin,  to  kiss  and  say,  with 
a  sweet  smile, 

"  How  do  you  do  V^  to  Nelly,  who 
with  some  change  of  colour  received  the 
greeting  of  her  beautiful  relative,  whilst 
that  of  Ladv  Clara,  she  had  met  unmoved. 
It  did  not  seem  that  she  waited  now  to 
welcome  Mrs.  Lilly,  who  w^as  the  last  to 
descend,  and  afterwards  remained  busily 
attending  to  the  packages,  but  followed  her 
cousins  into  the  house,  with  great  attention 
directino:  the  servino;  of  the  refreshments 
prepared  in  the  hall  for  the  travellers, 
who,  nevertheless,  soon  proposed  retiring 
to  their  own  apartments. 

Mrs.  Lilly  w^as  then  sumnioned  to  attend 

VOL.  II.  F 
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her  mistress,  over  whom,  after  the  first 
few  minutes  of  her  entrance,  a  change 
might  have  been  observed  to  pass. 

A  shght  and  distant  greeting,  therefore, 
such  as  the  time  and  place  alone  admitted, 
was  exchanged  between  the  good  woman 
and  her  former  pj^otecjee  and  pupil. 

Lady  Clara  was,  in  the  mean  time,  fussy 
and  ofiicious,  ordering  this  and  direct- 
ing that — calling  a  servant  to  come  here, 
sending  another  to  go  there,  in  execution 
of  her  good  pleasure — whilst  these  servants 
being  of  the  number  of  those,  who  for  the 
last  w^eek  had  been  established  in  the 
house,  either  bewildered  by  her  ladyship's 
volubility — or  from  some  other  reason  best 
known  to  themselves,  might  have  been 
seen  by  her  ladyship  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, to  turn  an  enquiring  glance  on  Nelly, 
which  being  replied  to  by  a  glance  or 
whispered  word,  the  order  commanded  by 
her  ladyship  was  in  an  instant  performed. 

But  far  was  Lady  Clara  from  being  in 
any  degree  enlightened  by  such  suspicious 
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sight  of  assumption  in  the  demeanour  of 
her  humble  cousin.  Her  last  act,  before 
going  up  to  her  room,  was  to  turn,  and 
coolly  desire  Xellj  to  take  Milly,  (who  wild 
with  the  excitement  of  finding  herself  in 
so  much  space  and  liberty,  after  the  long 
confinement  of  the  carriage,  was  now  fly- 
ing with  Edwy  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to 
the  other),  to  take  the  child  away,  and 
give  her  her  tea,  for  that  so  much  running 
about  after  her  long  journey  must  be  very 
bad  for  her. 

Nelly  paused  for  one  moment  ere  she 
moved  in  obedience  to  this  command,  but 
then  glancing  towards  Mr.  Malvern  with 
a  faint  smile  upon  her  lips,  she  advanced, 
and  taking  a  child  by  each  hand  quietly 
and  authoritatively,  for  Milly  at  first  re- 
sisted, and  said  "  she  did  not  want  to  go 
with  Nellv," — led  them  from  the  hall. 


There  were  covers  laid  for  four  upon  the 
r  3 
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table,  when  Mr.  Malvern  led  the  Lady 
Clara  to  the  dining-room  that  evening, 
but  Mrs.  Rashleigh  did  not  join  the  re- 
past. 

Nelly  followed — and  when  Lady  Clara 
was  proposing  to  move  down  the  seat  near 
which  her  cousin  had  released  her  arm  to  the 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  she  was 
confounded  by  beholding  the  girl  coolly 
and  quietly  appropriate  it  to  herself. 

"  So,  Nelly,  you  sit  there  now !"  she  said 
at  length  with  a  laugh  of  feigned  insouciance, 
but  still  standing  and  eyeing  the  usurper 
with  ill- dissembled  displeasure. 

Nelly  in  reply  glanced  at  Mr.  Malvern, 
as  if  to  enquire  his  pleasure  respecting  her 
conduct  at  this  junctme. 

But  Mr.  Malvern  merely  laughed,  and 
said  with  careless  good  nature — 

''  Come,  Clara,  sit  down,  1  must  have 
you  here  by  me.^' 

And  her  ladyship  was  obliged  to  accept 
this  implied  compliment  as  a  dedommage- 
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ment  for  the  indignity  put  upon  her,   and 
took  her  place  accordingly. 

The  fourth  seat  had  been  in  the  mean- 
time appropriated  by  the  two  children,  who, 
hand-in-hand,  followed  the  rest  of  the  party 
into  the  dining-room,  and  squeezed  them- 
selves into  the  vacant  seat  together,  eating 
during  the  meal  from  the  same  plate,  and 
in  every  way  seeming  to  have  attended  to 
their  uncle's  injunction  to  become  good 
friends  with  one  another.  But  as  may  be 
imagined  there  was  no  very  cordial  spirit 
prevailing  the  elder  portion  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Lady  Clara  was  really  possessed  of 
a  certain  quality  and  quantity  of  genuine 
good  temper,  which  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion enabled  her  in  consideration  of  its 
being  the  first  night  of  her  return,  to  re- 
frain from  angering  her  cousin  by  any 
remarks  upon  the  present  position  of 
affairs  ;  the  presence  also  of  the  servants 
restrained  her,  and  she  put  a  better  face 
upon  the  matter,  than   any  other  woman 
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in  a  similar  situation  might  have  done — - 
the  most  indifferent  of  her  sex  being 
generally  tenacious  on  these  points  of 
etiquette.  But  here  when  any  compromise  - 
of  the  kind  was  to  Lady  Clara  of  such 
peculiar  and  portentous  moment,  it  is  easy 
to  suppose,  however  she  might  attempt  to 
repress  and  conceal  her  feelings  that  they 
could  not  but  inwardly  boil  within  her, 
when  thus  compelled  to  sit  and  passively  en- 
dure to  see  that  chit  of  a  girl  for  w^hom  the 
lowest  place  at  the  board  had  been  formerly 
considered  a  favour,  and  indulgence,  thus 
usurping  the  seat  of  authority  which  in 
the  absence  of  her  cousin's  sister,  she  had 
ever  deemed  as  her  privilege,  and  had  long 
aspired  permanently  to  fill. 

That  insignificant  subservient  Nelly,  now 
with  such  complete,  though  unostentatious 
confidence  seated  there  in  her  white  muslin 
dress,  simple  in  its  form  and  material  cer- 
tainly, but  some  how  or  another  in  her 
ladyship's  jealous  womanly  eye  possessing 
too  much  assumption  of  elegance,  whilst 
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in  her  bosom  was  impertinently  displayed 
a  bouquet  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  green- 
house flo^Yers,  which  once  it  had  been  the 
sole  province  of  her  cousin  Dora  and  her- 
self to  dare  to  touch  ! — and  there  she  sat, 
looking  exceedingly  as  if  she  had  sat  from 
the  beginning,  and  intended  to  sit  there 
for  the  remainder  of  her  hfe. 

It  certainly  required  the  patience  of 
Job  to  remain  passive  under  such  circum- 
stances— to  talk  good  naturedly  to  her 
cousin,  or  to  eat  her  dinner  for  which  she 
had  originally  such  capital  appetite,  with 
any  rehsh  or  ease  of  mind. 


Almost  immediately  after  the  cloth  was 
removed.  Lady  Clara  rose  from  the  table, 
and  rushed  straight  up  stairs  to  the  tapes- 
try-room to  unburthen  her  provoked  spirit 
and  give  vent  to  her  despite  and  scandal. 
She  found  Mrs.  Rashleigh  upon  the  sofa 
in  the  Oriel,  apparently  fatigued   by  her 
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journey,  and  absorbed  in  a  train  of  dreamy 
unconnected  thought,  from  which  even  her 
ladyship's  animated  and  excited  communi- 
cation seemed  to  have  no  power  to  arouse 
her — for  she  only  fixed  her  beautiful  eyes 
upon  the  speaker's  face  with  so  abstracted 
an  expression,  and  so  vague  and  unatten- 
tive  a  smile  that  Lady  Clara  had  soon 
turned  impatiently  to  Mrs.  Lilly,  who  was 
also  present,  as  in  search  of  a  more  sym- 
pathizing and  intelligent  listener,  and  she 
was  not  disappointed  in  this  quarter.  Mrs. 
Lilly  did  appear  to  lend  more  earnest  and 
serious  attention  to  what  her  ladyship  had 
to  say. 

"  I  had  not  been  in  the  house  even  these 
few  hours,"  the  good  woman  said,  w^hen 
she  had  come  to  this  part  of  the  narrative, 
"  without  receiving  hints  and  hearing 
whispers  conveyed  by  the  previously  es- 
tablished servants  to  those  lately  arrived, 
tending  to  trouble  and  perplexity,  if  they 
did  not  exactly  agitate  my  mind  in  the 
same  way  as  was  Lady  Clara's  by  all  she 
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now  had  come  to  relate,  but  I  had  only 
spoken  a  few  words  to  Miss  Xeily  when 
she  had  brought  the  children  to  me,  and 
being  taken  up  with  looking  at  little 
Master  Edwy,  whom  I  could  not  but  re- 
gard with  much  tender  interest,  had  not 
much  time  to  remark  during  the  few  mo- 
ments she  rem.ained  in  tlie  oak  room,  any 
marked  change  in  her  manner  and  de- 
meanour She  spoke  civilly  and  knidly 
the  few  words  she  did  say,  and  then  left 
me  with  the  children. 


About  an  hour  after,  Lady  Clara's  com- 
ing up -stairs,  having  sufficiently  given 
vent  to  her  indignant  feelings,  she 
was  resting  herself,  half  asleep,  upon  the 
other  couch  in  my  lady's  chamber.  I  had 
been  out  of  the  room,  but  returned  near 
the  close  of  this  space  of  time,  in  order  to 
F  5 
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try  to  persuade   Miss  Millicent   to   allow 
herself  to  be  put  to  bed. 

The  little  cousins  were  playing  together 
about  my  mistresses  room,  Master  Edwy 
having  been  introduced  and  conducted 
thither  by  Milly  to  her  mother's  presence 
in  the  following  manner — 

^'  Mama/'  she  said,  opening  the  door — 
"  may  this  little  boy  come  in  here  to  play 
with  me  V^ 

Mrs.  Rashleigh  only  started,  and  looked 
up  ;  but  Lady  Clara  had  peevishly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Oh,  take  him  away — we  do  not  want 
any  noise  here  now.'' 

To  this  injunction  Milly  had  not,  how- 
ever, thought  it  necessary  to  pay  the  slight- 
est attention,  and  accepting  the  silence  of 
her  mother  as  sufficient  consent,  had, 
without  further  hesitation,  bounded  into 
the  room,  followed  by  the  boy. 

Mrs.  Eashleigh's  attention  was  then 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  her  little 
daughter's  companion. 


♦■ 
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"Mill}^/'  she  exclaimed;  and  on  her 
paying  no  attention  to  the  summons,  she 
somewhat  harshly  repeated — "  Milly,  why 
do  you  not  attend  when  I  speak  to  you  1 
I  want  you  to  bring  that  little  boy  to 
me  :" 

And  Miss  Milly  accordingly  was  unwil- 
lingly obliged  to  interrupt  her  play,  and 
lead  her  companion  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  R-ashleigh  sat  up,  and  having  fixed 
her  large  eyes  earnestly  upon  the  boy's 
face,  in  silence,  for  a  brief  space,  they 
gradually  suffused  with  tears,  and  taking 
his  hand  in  hers,  with  the  other  she  stroked 
his  hair,  murmuring — 

'•  Poor,  dear  Edmund  1"  and  with  a  sigh, 
turned  away,  and  released  him  to  his  im- 
patient play-fellow. 

Lady  Clara,  in  the  meantime,  cried  out 
from  her  sofa, 

"  Well,  well,  from  what  I  see  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  strikes  me,  that 
in  all  possibility  ^Ye  shall  be  having  poor 
dear  Mrs.  Edmund  in  this  house  ere  long 
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playing  the  fine  lady,  where  it  was  once 
her  privilege  to  tie  her  mistress's  shoe- 
strings— eh,  Dora  V 

The  ideas  of  Mrs.  Eashleigh  seemed, 
however,  again  to  wander,  she  only  smiled 
faintly  and  absently,  and  made  no  reply. 
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CHAPTER     TX 


We  were  all  thus  in  the  tapestry  cham- 
ber together,  when  there  was  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  on  the  Lady  Clara 
starting  from  her  half  doze  and  saying, 
"  come  in,"  it  opened,  and  Mr.  Malvern 
entered,  bringing,  with  him.  Miss  Nelly 
leaning  on  his  arm. 
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We  all  looked  frightened  I  tliink,  for 
both  the  manner  of  their  entrance,  and  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  manner  in  which 
they  advanced  across  the  apartment,  pre- 
pared us  for  something  strange  and  myste- 
rious to  follow.  Mr.  Malvern  led  Miss 
Nelly  straight  past  Lady  Clara  up  to  his 
sister's  couch,  and  thus  addressed  her,  as 
she  turned  her  eyes  with  a  startled  expres- 
sion enquiringly  on  the  pair. 

"  Dora,  I  think  it  is  proper,  before  you 
have  been  any  longer  in  the  house  that  I 
should  make  a  communication,  which,  per- 
haps, may  almost — but  I  hope  not-  -really 
displease  you.  For  the  last  year,  you  are 
all  aware  that  this  little  cousin  of  ours  has, 
with  most  w^onderful  cleverness  and  good 
conduct,  managed  and  regulated  the  con- 
cerns of  this  establishment — in  short,  in 
my  opinion,  has  shown  herself,  in  every 
respect,  worthy  to  become  something 
better  than  my  housekeeper  —  J  there- 
fore—" 

"  Good  Heavens !  cousin  Malvern/'  burst 
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forth  the  Lady  Clara,  in  her  most  blunt 
and  violent  manner  ;  "  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  going  to  make  such  a 
fool  of  yourself,  as  to  marry  that  girl  V^ 

Mr.  ^[alvern  turned  towards  her  lady- 
ship, and,  in  a  cool  and  laughing  manner 
replied, 

"  Yes,  Clara.  I  have  to  confess  myself 
that  fool  already  ;  Nelly  and  I  have  been 
married  these  three  weeks.'' 

The  pause  of  blank,  astonished  dismay^ 
which  followed  the  announcement,  you  may 
easily  imagine.  Lady  Clara  even,  was 
struck  dumb — her  face  crimsoning  deeply 
as  she  sate  actually  trembling  with  the 
shock  her   violent   feelings  had  sustained* 

As  for  my  mistress,  she  sat  like  a  beau- 
tiful statue,  staring  at  the  girl  before  her 
as  if  scarcely  understanding  the  words  she 
had  just  heard. 

"  Come,  Dora,''  her  brother  at  length 
said,  turning  again  towards  Mrs.  Rashleigh ; 
"  kiss  Nelly,  and  tell  her  you  are  happy  to 
have  her  for  your  sister." 
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Nelly  all  this  time  was  standing  before 
her  cousin's  couch,  a  thought  paler,  per- 
haps, than  ordinary,  and  with  her  eyes 
slightly  downcast  ;  but  otherwise,  consider- 
ing all  things,  displaying  in  her  counte- 
nance and  demeanour,  a  most  wonderful 
degree  of  self-possession  and  composure. 

But,  at  last,  her  brother's  words  seemed 
to  awaken  Mrs.  Rashleigh  to  all  her  former 
self;  rising  from  the  couch  majestically,  and 
turning  her  head  with  an  air  of  stately 
scorn  from  the  hand  her  brother  made  a 
movement  to  place  in  hers,  she  said  in  a 
proud  disgusted  tone, 

"  You  married  to  Nelly  White,  brother  ^ 
- — no  !  I  cannot  believe  it — you  I 

"  And  why  not,  pray  Dora  T  flamed 
forth  Mr.  Malvern,  with  angry  warmth. 
"  Have  I  not  as  good  a  right  as  the  rest  of 
my  family  to  marry  v/hom  I  please— and 
is  there  any  thing  in  Nelly  Yv^hite,  which, 
in  comparison  to  some  matters,  does  not 
render  her  an  infinitely  more  suitable 
match  than  those  it  pleased  others    of  my 
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family  to  make  before  me — and  as  for  the  cir- 
cumstances, mider  which  the  marriage  has 
taken  place,  why  there  again,  clandestine 
matches  have  become  the  fashion  amongst  us ; 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  break  through 
our  new  family  rule.  Bah !"  he  continued, 
with  increasing  vehemence,  "  the  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is  that  I  am  married — 
please  or  displease  whom  it  may.  So  thus 
the  affair  must  stand.  I  should  be  sorry," 
Mr.  Malvern  added  in  a  calmer  tone,  "that 
it  should  be  the  means  of  banishing  from 
this  house  any  one  of  its  former  inmates — 
but  those  who  love  it  not,  under  its  present 
aspect,  have  but  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  All  that  I  can  say  is, 
Kelly  and  I  shall  be  happy  for  mat- 
ters to  continue  as  before.  All  shall  be 
done  to  make  things  equally  as  comfort- 
able and  convenient  as  formerly.  For  the 
rest,  I  flatter  myself  there  seems  every 
prospect  of  better  management  and  arrange- 
ment (high  time,  I  am  sure,  that  so  it 
should     be.)     than      has    been  for  many 
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a  long  day,  in  this  enormous  establish- 
ment. 

"  Brother/'  resumed  Mrs.  Rashleigh,  still 
proudly,  but  with  more  sadness  in  her 
tone,  "you  were,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  unfortunate  examples  of  your 
brother  and  sister  in  this  respect,  but — '' 
pausing  as  with  a  gentle  sigh  she  glanced 
towards  the  spot  where  stood  the  two 
pledges  of  her  own  and  her  younger 
brother's  indiscretion,  "  I  had  hoped,"  she 
continued,  a  bright  glow  irradiating  her 
marble  brow,  "  that  you  and  I  might  both 
have  redeemed  the  disgrace  two  members 
of  our  family  had  cast  upon  our  house  by 
their  derogatory  unions." 

She  paused,  as  if  lost  in  thought,  for  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  with  a  perceptive 
shudder,  and  a  startled  glance  around  her  as 
from  sudden  recollection,  "Unions  which  in 
both  our  caseshave  beenhow  fatally  avenged ! 
But  you  say  well,"  she  continued  more 
hurriedly,  and  sinking  with  a  saddened 
demeanour  back  upon  her  couch,  "  it   is 
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done,  and  cannot  now  be  undone;  and 
believe  me  it  is  no  selfish  consideration, 
brother,  which  prompted  my  displeasure 
at  this  act.  I  have  found  a  happy  home 
within  these  walls,  where  I  have  for  so 
many  years  reigned  the  mistress — and  I 
thank  you,  brother,  for  that  privilege  so 
long  enjoyed;  but,"  and  again  the  brilliant 
hue  suffused  her  temples,  "  it  may  not  be 
so  very  long  ere  I  am  taken  hence,  to  rule 
and  to  reign  in  another  sphere,  over 
another's  home  and  household,  therefore  to 
your  wife  I  willingly  resign  the  sceptre 
which  more  prudently — I  scarce  can  think 
more  pleasantly — she  may  wield." 

"  Dora,"  resumed  her  brother,  in  a  tone 
in  which  his  ruffled  temper  had  now  given 
way  to  a  touch  of  compassion,  "  under  any 
circumstances  let  me  beg  of  you  to  con- 
sider this  house  as  much  your  own  as  it 
has  ever  been ;  and  you,  Clara — " 

'•'  Oh,  good  Heavens !"  interrupted  her 
ladyship,  who  had  by  this  time  rallied  her 
usual    powers  of   outward  demonstration, 
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"  I,  of  course  can  have  no  more  possible 
business  or  pleasure  here — as  long  as  Dora 
was  mistress  it  was  all  very  well,  but  now 
it  will  indeed  be  quite  a  different  affair  to 
me,  and  every  one  else,  and  I  may  as  well 
be  off  at  my  earliest  convenience.  I  am 
sure  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  choice,  my 
good  cousin,  no  doubt  so  extremely  suitable 
and  prudent  in  every  way.  The  Malverns 
certainly  have  taken  strange  freaks  and 
fancies  into  their  heads  these  late  years; 
but  as  you  say,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine  or  of 
any  other  person;  however,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  help  being  astonished — and, 
excuse  me,  a  little  disgusted  at  such 
artifice  and  cunning  as  must  have  been 
em]~»loyedin  one  quarter;  and  T never  fan- 
cied you  the  sort  of  man,  Herbert,  to  have 
allowed  yourself  to  be  so  taken  in.  Good 
night — I  may  probably  see  you  in  the 
morning;  but  I  shall  be  setting  off  early 
for  Colebrook." 

And  having   thus  expressed  herself,  the 
incensed  lady  flounced  from  the  apartment 
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with  the  full  intention,  I  believe,  of  for 
ever  abandoning,  on  the  morrow,  the  scene 
of  baffled  hopes  and  mortified  ambition. 

But,  as  constantly  w^e  see  people  in  this 
world  reconcile  themselves,  in  the  end,  to 
the  most  improbable,  revolting,  and  con- 
trary circumstances,  when  thus  it  suits  their 
interest  or  convenience,  so  we  find  in  the 
sequel  the  Lady  Clara  Lister  brought  to 
consider  the  matter  in  a  less  desperate 
light — in  short,  to  think  better  of  it,  and 
conform  herself  in  a  wonderful  manner  to 
cxistincr  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Lady  Clara  having  gone,  Miss  Nelly,  or 
as  we  must  now  call  her,  Mrs.  Malvern, 
had,  for  the  first  time  since  her  entrance, 
an  opportunity  of  speaking.  But  she  even 
seemed  to  think  that  many  words  on 
this  occasion  would  be  out  of  place,  so 
merely  saying,   "  Good  night,  Dora,"  as  she 
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bent  and  kissed  my  lady's  brow — an  atten- 
tion to  which  Mrs.  Rashleigh  submitted 
but  in  no  way  made  return — she  looked 
at  her  husband,  and  without  further  parley 
the  two  left  the  room  together. 

Thus  ended  another  of  those  singular 
scenes  it  has  been  ray  lot  to  witness  within 
that  chamber.  It  seemed,  when  over,  as  if 
it  had  been  all  a  dream,  and  quite  in  a  be- 
wildered state  of  mind,  having  sent  away 
Master  Edwy  to  those  who  tended  him,  I 
proceeded  to  put  Miss  Milly  to  bed  in  the 
little  room  next  to  her  mama's. 

The  child  talked  wildly  the  while  about 
the  dreadful  things  recalled  to  her  recol- 
lection, which  had  marked  the  last  night's 
previous  occupation  of  this  little  dormitory. 
I  strove  anxiously  to  repress  her,  fearful 
lest  the  import  should  reach  her  mother's 
ears,  and  in  the  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
to  which  I  concluded  her  mind  would 
have  been  brought  by  the  late  astounding 
circumstances,  such  was  pecuKarly  to  be 
dreaded. 
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But  not  only  did  this  subject  of  the  little 
lady's  prattle  escape  Mrs.  RashleigVs  at- 
tention, but  when  I  did  return  to  im- 
mediate attendance  on  my  mistress  I  found 
her,  to  my  surprise,  singularly  unaffected 
by  the  late  strange  occurrence.  She  spoke 
to  me  upon  the  subject  indeed,  as  of  one 
which  had  naturally  filled  her  with  deep 
amazement  and  concern,  but  calmly  and 
reasonably,  as  she  commonly  spoke  of 
general  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest and  importance. 

Still  it  was  as  one  who  was  uncon- 
nected or  unconcerned  therewith,  or  rather 
as  one  whose  mind  was  so  fully  possessed 
by  some  counter  and  individual  interest 
that  the  event  in  question,  important  as  it 
would  have  appeared  under  other  circum- 
stances, could  scarcely  now  command  the 
same  degree  of  interest. 

My  heart  misgave  me  when  I  saw  all 
this — present  relief  as  it  might  be  to  my 
mind,  always  fearful  for  the  consequence 
to  my  mistress   of  any  violent  agitation  or 
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excitement,  but  mj  mind  was  disturbed 
when  she  again  made  allusions  to  those  she 
had  before  hinted  at  when  speaking  to  her 
brother. 

For  I  well  knew  the  point  on  which  her 
thoughts  and  expectations  were  so  as- 
suredly fixed — I  mean  the  constancy  and 
continuance  of  Colonel  Max  Egerton's  long 
standing  affection,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
speedy  demand  of  her  hand,  now  that  the 
period  of  widowhood,  which  decency  re- 
quired, had  expired. 

My  heart  too  misgave  me,  lest  this 
cherished  dream  in  which  her  every 
thought  and  feehng  had  become  absorbed, 
should  prove  in  the  end  one  of  those 
melancholy  delusions — such  alas !  as  that, 
most  beloved  and  unfortunate  lady!  to 
which  I  had  indeed  the  misery  to  see  you 
become  hereafter  the  unhappy  prey. 


The  Lady  Clara  kept  to   the  intention 

VOL.    IL  G 
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she  had  expressed,  and  left  the  Court  the 
following  morning  repairing  to  some  friend 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  county ;  so  that 
by  her  means  the  news  of  her  cousin,  Mr.. 
Malvern's,  extraordinary  marriage  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  excited  of  course  much 
talk  and  interest — proving,  nevertheless  in 
the  end,  that  the  most  startling  and  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  in  domestic  life  must 
ever  prove  a  "  nine  day's  wonder/' 

In  the  interior  of  the  Court,  everything 
after  the  night's  first  uproar  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  perhaps  the  following  day, 
during  which  the  whole  estabhshment  having, 
been  informed  of  the  event,  and  some  de- 
gree of  wonder  and  gossiping  was  of 
course  the  consequence,  settled  itself  into 
its  place  with  as  little  noise  and  dis- 
turbance as  if  the  rightful  mistress  of  this 
new  and  extensive  establishment,  formed 
under  her  auspices  at  Malvern  Court,  had 
from  years  been,  not  the  poor,  obscure,  and 
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little-considered  Nelly  White — the  fre- 
quenter of  back  stairs,  the  denizen  of  the 
dark  corners  of  the  old,  wide  mansion — 
but  the  all  authoritative  Eleanor  Malvern 
ghding  with  free  step  and  assured  mien 
through  its  stat  jliest  saloons,  its  proudest 
galleries. 

Mrs.  Rashleigh  from  her  present  state 
of  spirits  keeping,  as  she  did,  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  precincts  of  her  private  cham- 
bers, might  have  been  gradually  and  almost 
unconsciously  accustomed  to  a  change  she 
must  otherwise  have  felt  most  keenly  ;  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  establishment,  from  the 
newly  arrived  portion  of  the  household  to 
the  small  remnant  of  the  old  retinue — all 
submitted  as  naturally  to  this  new  authority 
as  if  it  had  not  been  a  thing,  most  un- 
looked  for  and  un thought  of  but  yester- 
day. 

A'insiva  le  monde ! 

And  not  only  this,  the  neighbourhood  by 
degrees  began  to  call — what  should  prevent 
them? — jSTelly  White  after  all,    though  a 
G  2 
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poor  dependent  cousin,  and  no  connection 
for  Mr.  Malvern,  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
mesalliance  ;  the  other  was  his  own  concern 
no  one  elses — Nelly  was  a  well  educated^ 
unimpeachably  respectable  girl  at  any  rate 
— had  ever  been  an  unofFensive  although, 
in  their  eyes,  insignificant  individual, 
and,  as  Eleanor  Malvern,  she  had  become 
di,  personage,  one  too  lady-like  and  com- 
petent beyond  complaint — mightily  quali- 
fied in  short  to  fill,  with  respectability  and 
ability,  the  situation  to  which  she  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  raised. 

Perhaps,  too — the  quiet  unostentatious 
though  no  less  successful  discretion  with 
which  Nelly  worked  her  way  into  her  new 
sphere  of  action,  might  have  been  not  the 
least  unimportant  cause  of  the  secret  in- 
fluence she  gained  over  the  minds  of  those 
around  her. 

She  was  no  bright  meteor,  shot  up  sud- 
denly to  dazzle  and  eclipse — therefore, 
envy  was  not  up  in  arms  to  sneer  at  the 
up-start.     The  world  loves  not  such  lumi- 
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naries ;  however  it  may  be  forced  to  bow 
the  knee  and  seem  to  worship  at  the  time, 
its  smiles  are  hollow — its  flatteries  but  an 
empty  voice. 

The  transcendently  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating being,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had 
reigned  the  queen  and  genius  of  her 
brother's  "  Palace  house " — the  caressed, 
the  courted,  the  flattered  of  all  those, 
amongst  whom  she  shone  a  sun,  above  all 
subsiduary  planets — in  her  case  how  fully 
did  this  truth  appear  exemplified  ! 

No  sooner  were  her  beams  of  glory 
darkened  and  withdrawn  under  the  strange, 
mysterious  and  appalling  circumstances 
which  closed  around  her  at  the  very  me- 
ridian of  her  proud  splendour — and  how 
did  she  become  a  glittering  mark  for  the 
triumphant  assaults  of  envy,  malice,  and 
secret  hate  ! — how  condemned — suspected 
— and  defamed !  Few  dared,  perhaps,  to 
go  so  far  as  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the 
suicide  of  the  husband — but  of  infidelity 
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against  that  husband — a  suspicion  or 
knowledge  of  which  had  probably  excited 
the  unfortunate  man  to  the  desperate  act 
— they  scrupled  not  to  estabhsh  her 
guilt. 

And  were  there  none  to  combat  these 
injurious  suspicions — none  able  and  wilHng 
to  defend  its  object  against  this  dark  and 
fearful  breath  of  scandal  ? 

Where  was  the  warm-hearted — energetic 
Lady  Clara — the  loud  sounding — much 
protesting  guide,  companion,  and  familiar 
friend  of  the  prosperous  and  beautiful  Mrs. 
Kashleigh  1 

Why  did  she  not  stand  forth — and  to 
use  her  own  favourite  expression — "  move 
heaven  and  earth''  in  that  beloved  cousin's 
behalf  1 

'' L'amitie — est  F amour  smis  scs  ailes^^ 
the  proverb  says.  But  alas !  for  the 
friendship  of  women  one  towards  another 
— when  self,  or  interest,  or  other  human 
— I  ought  perhaps  to   say,   animal  princi- 
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pie — is  its  only  base— not  the  faith,  and 
purity,  and  stedfastness  of  moral  or  religious 
feelings. 

"  Woe  to  the  double  hearts — and  lying 
lips,  who  speak  good  words  to  their 
neighbour,  but  flatter  in  their  hearts  I" 

The  Lady  Clara  who  could  have  done 
so  much  in  this  respect — who  was  indeed 
the  only  individual  quahfied  by  her  position 
and  circumstances  properly  and  effectually 
to  move  in  this  affair,  was  either  strangely 
unsuccessful,  or  blameably  lukewarm  in 
the  means  she  adopted  to  confute  the 
slander,  or,  at  least,  to  hush  the  whisper 
raised  against  her  cousin's  name. 

She  did  not  indeed  directly  swell  the 
accusing  voice,  or  lend  assent  thereto — 
but  as  there  is  a  faint  praise  v/hich  damns 
more  than  decided  condemnation — so  is 
there  the  faint-hearted  defence  of  pretended 
friendship  which,  in  a  case  such  as  is  now 
before  us,  works  more  harm  to  its  object 
than  even  the  enemy's  direct  assault — 
for — 
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"  There  are  moments  of  our  lives  when  such 

As  will  not  help  to  Hft  us,  strike  us  down, 

When  the  green  bough  just  bends  so  near  our  clutch, 

When  the  light  rope  so  easily  were  thrown 

That  they  are  murderers  who  behold  us  drown." 

"  Well  spoke  the  poet's  heart,  so  tried  by  woe. 
That  there  are  hours  when  left  despairing  lone 
Each  idle  on-looker  appears  a  foe 
For  hate  can  scarce  do  worse  than  no  compassion 
shew." 

"  Neutrality  is  hate — the  aid  withheld 

Flings  its  large  balance  in  the  adverse  scale 

And  makes  the  enemy  we  might  have  quelled — 

Strong  to  attack  and  certain  to  prevail, 

Yea,  clothes  him  scoffing  in  a  suit  of  mail. 

These  are  the  days  which  teach  unhappy  slaves 

No  more  such  callous  bosoms  to  assail. 

The  rocky  soil  no  more  the  weak  one  delves, 

Upright  we  stand — and  trust  in  God  and  in  our- 


Ah.  well  for  those  who,  when  driven 
from  the  treacherous  soil  of  human  kind- 
ness and  affection,  have  a  God  to  whom>  in 
love  and  confidence,  they  can  fly  for  justice 
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and  support  ;  and  a  sustaining  self,  wherein 
to  retire  from  the  assaults  of  the  stranger, 
or  the  still  more  wounding  treachery  of 
familiar  friends. 

"  Poor  Dora — who  can  blame  her — who 
can  greatly  wonder,  if  under  her  peculiar 
circumstances,  she  did  go  a  little  wrong  V^ 

Such  was  at  the  best,  the  summary  of 
Lady  Clara's  arguments  in  her  cousin's 
support ;  thus  by  excuse  and  palhation, 
rather  than  refutation  of  tho  charges 
brought  against  her  character,  more  effec- 
tually tending  to  its    condemnation,   than 

anv  other    mode    of  conduct   would    have 

«/ 

done. 

And  again,  ere  many  months  had  elapsed 
since  her  ladyship  had  departed,  in  such 
high  dudgeon,  from  the  Court,  expediency, 
necessity,  or  custom,  perhaps  it  might  be 
some  instinctive  attachment  to  the  place, 
or  at  least  to  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the 
place  in  which  she  had  so  long  found  a 
luxurious  home,  brought  the  Lady  Clara 
back  a  visitor,  if  not  as  entirely  an  habitue  of 

ri    b 
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her  cousin's  mansion,  assimilating  and  ac- 
commodating he.rself,  to  its  new  circum- 
stances, ingratiating  herself  with  its  new 
mistress,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  world,  and, 
in  short,  according  to  her  frank,  inde- 
pendent manner  of  proceeding,  bowing  at 
once  to  the  "  rising  sun,"  as  she  had  for  so 
many  years  been  accustomed  to  incline  to 
that  one  which  now  in  its  very  noon  was 
beginning  so  darkly  to  decline. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


It  had  been  better,  perhaps,  for  Mrs. 
Rashleigh,  had  she  at  once  entered  into 
society,  and  by  her  presence  hushed  down 
the  rising  whisper  murmured  against  her. 

It  is  dangerous  in  a  case  Uke  hers,  to 
turn  one's  back  upon  a  cowardly,  back- 
biting world,   often  compelled  to   draw^   in 
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its  stings  when  the  object  of  the  venom 
does  but  shew  her  face,  and  testify  an 
intention  of  braving  the  foe.  Mrs.  Rash- 
leigh's  self-seclusion,  in  which  the  indiffer- 
ence of  her  friends,  and  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  her  mind,  moved  her  from  the 
first  to  indulge,  but  the  more — ^confirmed 
her  downfall.  Had  she  even  appeared  for 
a  moment  at  the  entertainment  given  by 
her  brother  in  honor  of  his  bride^s  first 
presentation  to  society,  as  the  mistress  of  his 
house,  and  which  the  year  and  a  half  that 
had  elapsed  since  her  husband's  decease 
might  with  all  decency  have  allowed  her 
to  do,  the  stone  which  often  kills  the 
giant,  might  have  been  flung. 

But  this  was  not  the  case,  and  thus,  a 
delicious  darkness,  a  delightful  mystery, 
attached  itself,  in  the  general  mind,  to  the 
fact  of  that  beautiful  being — to  w^hose 
bright  presence  and  presiding  genius  on 
such  occasions,  all  had  become  accus- 
tomed and  familiar — being  even  within 
those  very  walls — but  secluded,  in  the  secret 
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chambers  of  the  mansion,  from  all  com- 
munion with  her  kind — even,  as  they 
heard,  from  all  participation  in  the  every 
day  concerns  of  the  domestic  circle. 


"  Why  slept  she  not,  when  others  were  at  rest  1 
Why  heard  no  music  and  received  no  o-uests  ?" 


Why  was  all  this  ?  It  would  be  mockery 
to  deem  it  continual  sorrow  for  her  husband's 
death — dreadful  as  its  circumstances  might 
be. 

The  Malverns  were  not  people  to  allow 
such  things  long  to  prey  upon  their  minds 
— with  them  it  vras  but  a  sigh  between  the 
funeral  and  the  feast. 

What  then  could  it  be  that  kept  her 
thus? 

Some  whispered  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
guilty  shame,  of  merited  disgrace — the 
loss  of  honour  and  repute  ;  others,  not  only 
this,  but  madness. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  object  of  so  much 
injurious  discussion,  unenUghtehod  by  those 
immediately  surrounding  her,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fatal  dream,  which  had  closed 
up  every  avenue  in  her  soul  against  other 
feelings,  interest,  or  affection,  knew  and 
cared  little  for  what  was  passing  around 
her.  Living  as  she  did,  but  from  day  to 
day,  on  one  hope,  one  too  certain  expecta- 
tion— even  the  return  of — as  she  deemed 
him — her  affianced  husband,  neither  shame 
nor  sorrow,  alas  !  at  present  influenced  her 
retirement.  In  her  attachment  to  Colonel 
Egerton,  which  she  could  now,  for  the 
first  time  for  so  many  years,  blamelessly 
cherish,  she  luxuriated,  forgetful  of 
the  past — madly  confident  in  the  pre- 
sent. 

"  For  him  alone  she  waited- — for  him  she 
watched — for  him  abjured  ail  company, 
all  thought  and  care  for  former  friends, 
kindred — even  for  her  child.  But  though  the 
unrepented  sin  may  pass  from  the  remem- 
brance of    the  sinned,  with   the  occasion 
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which  made  it  sin,  there  is  a  retributive 
justice,  which  will  not  be  so  beguiled,  and 
suffers  not  the  guilty  one  to  reap  the  wages 
of  iniquity. 

"  Even  whilst  the  poor,  unhappy  lady," 
continued  Mrs,  Lilly,  "  was  existing  day 
by  day — hour  by  hour — on  the  delusive 
expectation  of  her  lover's  constancy  and 
speedy  return,  it  came  suddenly  to  our 
ears,  that  Colonel  Egerton  had  accepted  a 
post  of  high  honour  and  command  in  Ca 
nada,  and  was  thither  immediately  to  de- 
part. •  His  love  had  evidently  not  been  able, 
to  survive  the  horror  and  revolt,  the  dread- 
ful  circumstances  which  had  set  my  lady 
free,  had  given  to  his  feelings. 

''  Xever  shall  I  forget  the  manner  and 
look,  with  which  he,  on  that  fearful  night 
resigned  Mrs.  Rashleigh  to  my  care 
in  the  strongly  hysteric  paroxysm  with 
which  she  had  been  attacked,  and  with 
those  fearful  stains  upon  her  hands  and 
brow. 
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"  Doubtless  from  that  hour,  after  which 
he  saw  her  not  again,  the  dreadful  pic- 
ture had  usurped  the  place  in  his  imagina- 
tion, of  that  beautiful  image,  which  had 
before  been  there  enthroned, 

"  It  was  necessary  to  break  this  intelli- 
gence to  Mrs.Rashleigh.  Lady  Clara  and 
Mrs.  Malvern  undertook,  at  length,  the 
painful  task. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  there  was  any  real 
want  of  feeling  in  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  but  still  there  was  something, 
which,  I  must  say,  went  against  my  own 
feelings,  in  the  blunt,  coarse,  straight -for- 
ward manner,  in  which  her  ladyship  went 
about  the  distressing  business,  and  the 
cold,  collected  stoicism  of  young  Mrs. 
Malvern  on  the  occasion.  '  Cold-eyed  Elea- 
nor,' as  my  mistress,  from  that  hour,  began 
to  call  her. 

"  The  critical  revelation  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  produce  no  such  effect  upon  Mrs. 
Rashleigh  as  had  been  feared.     Perhaps  it 
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as  that  a  certain  degree  of  innate  pride 
enabled  her  to  repress  any  strong  outward 
demonstration,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  the 
hope,  the  expectation  had  taken  such 
strong  possession  of  her  imagination,  that 
not  even  by  this  reasonable  destruction 
could  it  be  dispelled  ;  the  idea  was  re- 
tained, even  after  its  reasonable  foundation 
was  gone,  and  became  a  delusion,  a  sickly, 
unreal  dream,  or,  at  the  best,  one  of 
those 

"  '  Hopes  deferred,' 


•'  which,  in  the  end,  brought  upon  the  un- 
happy lady,  that  most  fatal  sickness 
which  can  afflict  the  heart  of  man, 


A  mind  diseased.' 


This  came  with  but  slow  and  gradual 
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step,  and  then  showed  itself  but  at  in- 
tervals, under  the  partial  characteristics  of 
fantastic  imaginations  and  uncertain  hu- 
mours, especially  suspicion,  distrust,  and 
aversion,  towards  those  around  her. 

"Always  excepting  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Lilly, 
"who,  happily, was  able  to  retain  to  the  last, 
my  influence  over  her  confidence  and  affec- 
tions. More  especially  did  her  little 
daughter  become  the  object  of  those  most 
distressing  changes  in  her  distempered 
feelings." 

From  this  time,  rarely  did  she  seem 
to  feel  towards  her  any  affection,  though 
she  became  exacting  and  tenacious  of  her 
attention  and  obedience,  whilst  she  thus 
gradually  estranged  any  love  the  child 
might  have  before  felt  towards  her,  by  her 
caprice  and  variability  of  temper  ;  so  that 
Milly  henceforth  submitted  to  her  mother's 
exactions  as  to  some  irksome  penance, 
creeping  softlv  and  fearfully  in  and  out  of 
that  chamber,  which  had  once  been  her 
merriest  and  favourite  play-room. 
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"  But  in  this,  the  child  was  not  singular. 
To  all  hj  degrees,  the  society  of  this  poor 
lady  became  one  to  be  shunned  and  ne- 
glected, or  sought  but  in  charity,  or  to 
quiet  any  stings  of  conscience  ;  and  the 
tapestry  chamber,  formerly  the  pleasant 
lounge  of  those  privileged  to  its  entree, 
was,  at  those  appointed  hours  of  risi- 
tation,  silent  and  sorrowful  as  a  living 
grave. 

This  abandonment,  which  in  her  more 
subdued  and  natural  moments,  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  keenly  felt,  I  believe,  in  the  end 
became  the  principal  delusion,  or  ruling 
mania,  of  this  unhappy  being.  Connecting 
as  she  did  probably,  in  her  diseased  mind 
the  past,  and  this  her  present  condition — 
together  with  the  rejDorts  which,  by  some 
means,  vaguely  reached  her  ears,  or  were 
suggested,  to  her  diseased  imagination — 
she  conceived  the  idea  that  she  was,  in  reality, 
a  captive  queen,  falsely  accused  of  an  enor- 
mous  crime — even  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
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band,  and  was  imprisonedinher  own  palace, 
guarded,  watched,  and  persecuted  by  usurp- 
ing subjects  and  treacherous  friends,  that  her 
dehverance  was  one  day  to  be  wrought,  by 
means  of  her  gallant  and  faithful  lover,  now 
banished  into  distant  regions,  by  the  malice 
of  her  grudging  foes,  but  of  whose  truth 
and  ultimate  return,  she  held  a  pledge  in 
the  gold  serpent  ring  she  continually  wore 
upon  her  finger,  and  which  was,  in  truth, 
I  believe,  some  real  token  of  former  vows, 
made  by  Colonel  Egerton  to  his  then  most 
worshipped  idol.  And  to  this  distempered 
state  of  mind,  poor  lady,  the  romance 
reading  which  became  its  sole  engrossing 
occupation,  but  the  more  fearfully  minis- 
tered. 

"Ah!  what  withheld  a  saving  blessing 
from  this  devoted  house  ? 

To  the  eye  of  man,  it  might  have  seem- 
ed, perhaps,  at  this  time,  more  worthy  of 
an  approving  Providence,  than  for  years  it 
had   been — for    discretion,    sobriety    and 
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moderation,  now  reigned  over  it,  as 
never  before,  in  the  ^person  of  the  young 
and  prudent  mistress  of  the  Court — 
order,  now,  where  once  unbridled  indul- 
gence had  been  the  ruling  spirit  of  its  in- 
fluence.    But  the  Psalmist  says, 

"  Ea^cept  the  Lord  build  the  house,  his 
labour  is  but  lost  who  builds  it — eoccept  the 
Lord  keep  the  citij,  the  watchman  waketh  but 
in  vainr 

And  with  all  this  superior  rule  and  go- 
vernance— it  was  no  fear  and  trust  in  the 
power  of  the  most  high  which  influenced 
the  spirit  of  this  newly  arisen  influence.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  human  wisdom — human 
foresight — Order,  not  Godliness! 

And  though  order  or  cleanliness,  as  the 
saying  goes  may  be  : — "  Next  to  God- 
liness !"  is  it  not  godhness  that  can  alone 
call  down  God's  blessing  on  a  house  or 
lands'? 

"  As  much  of  Heaven's  own  spirit  as 
had  for  long  found  place  within  these  walls 
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came/'  said  Mrs.  Lill}^,    "  in  the  innocent 
breast  of  Master  Edwj,   and  much  did  I 
strive,  as  far  as  my  weak  povrer  went,  to 
aid  and  guard  those  infant  sparks  of  hoh- 
ness  reared  in  the  kindher  and  more  genial 
atmosphere  of  his  mother's  humbler  house  ; 
though  sad  was  it  to  feel  the  great  difficulty 
of  any  such  attempt — to  watch  the  gradual 
declice  which  must  almost  inev^itably  be  the 
fate  of  any  plant  of  spiritual  growth  within 
these  doomed  walls — where  the  very  atmos- 
phere was  tainted  with  luxury  and  indul- 
gence— everything    around    calculated   to 
foster  and   administer    to  the  senses  and 
engender  "the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the 
pride  of  life,"  which  is  truly  "  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  the  world  ;"  and  if  this  che- 
rished object  of  my  anxiety  was  through 
the  blessing  of  God  suffered  to  preserve 
those  seeds  of  early  piety  within  his  3'Oung 
breast,^  I  can  scarce  attribute  it,  humanly 
speaking,  to  any  successful  influence  of  my 
own — but  to  that  to  which  he  was  happily 
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made  subject,  during  those  short  visits 
he  was  suffered,  occasionally,  to  pay  to 
his  pious  mother  in  her  lowly  cottage 
home. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


Three  years  elapsed  after  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Malvern,  and  no  child  being  born  to 
him,  the  nephew  had  retained,  without  any 
diminution,  the  prosperous  position  he 
had  attained  in  his  uncle's  house  and 
family. 

Mr.  Malvern  indeed,  scarcely  seemed  to 
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regret  his,  as  yet  childless  condition,  so 
fond  had  he  become  of  the  boy — and  even 
the  young  wife  in  spite  of  any  inward  dis- 
appointment she  might  feel  on  this  score 
in  no  way  withdrew  the  patronage  and 
favom-,  she  had  from  the  first  bestowed 
upon  him. 

This  might,  perhaps,  in  a  degree  have  been 
influenced  by  a  spirit  of  invidious  partiality 
towards  him  over  the  other  child  of  the 
house,  little  Milly.  There  was  not  much 
love  lost  between  those  two.  Mrs.  Malvern 
never  could  tolerate  Milly,  and  the  latter 
was  not  inclined  to  love  without  return,  or 
indeed  to  love  any  one  at  all  warmly. 

It  was  designed  that  Edwy  at  the  age 
of  twelve  should  be  sent  to  Eton — till 
that  time,  being  of  a  somewhat  delicate 
constitution,  he  was  to  be  kept  at  the 
Court  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a 
preparatory  tutor,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  young  lady  cousin  would 
also  be  placed,  in  order  to  gain  some  edu- 
cation. 

YOL.    II.  H 
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As  far  as  governesses  were  concerned, 
they  soon  found  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
one  any  length  of  time,  and  it  was  truly  no 
sinecure  to  the  poor  woman. 

It  was  a  comfortable  day  for  us  when 
the  young  lady  was  put  under  Mr.  Simmons'" 
charge  for  he  was,  though  an  elderly  man, 
active  in  body  as  well  as  strong  in  under- 
standing, and  before  he  came,  we  could 
not  but  be  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety 
on  her  behalf,  so  wild  and  unmanageable 
had  she  become. 

But  it  was  a  day  too  late  for  me.  In 
attempting  to  follow  the  naughty  little 
lady  in  one  of  her  mad  climbing  adven- 
tures over  the  rocks  and  waterfalls,  I 
slipped  and  broke  my  leg,  thus  occasioning 
the  lameness  from  which  I  have  never  en- 
tirely recovered. 


The  boy  Edwy,  as  I  have  said,  was  sent 
twice  every  year  to  see  his  mother,  and  gene- 
rally made  the  bearer  either  of  some  little 
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delicacies  or  of  handsome  useful  pre- 
sents !  Tbxoy  were  not  supposed  to  be 
directly  sent  by  Mr.  Malvern,  neverthe- 
less he  was  too  glad  thereby  to  quiet  in 
a  degree,  his  awakened  conscience,  respect- 
ing his  continued  prejudice  against  his 
brother's  unoffending  widow  being  received 
as  part  of  the  family  under  his  roof,  though 
on  the  boy's  account,  much  of  the  ill-will 
he  had  formerly  cherished  against  the 
mother,  had  vanished  from  his  mind. 

And  poor  Julia  Malvern,  even  had  she 
felt  the  inclination — possessed  little  power 
to  intrude  herself  upon  her  husband's  proud 
relations.  Bodily  weakness  made  her  almost 
a  prisoner  upon  the  little  couch  which  from 
no  assumption  of  fine  ladyism,  but  sheer 
necessity  had  she  been  forced  to  afford  her- 
self the  luxury — and  on  which  she  rested 
whilst  pursuing  her  daily  occupation  of  lino 
needle-work. 

And  here  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
table  near  which  his  mother  lay  and  sewed, 
was  the  young  son,  content  to  sit  hour 
H  2 
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after  hour  of  the  short  days,  which 
composed  his  circumscribed  visits — with 
his  elbows  resting  thereon,  and  his  large 
blue  eyes  fixed  upon  that  mother's  face — ■ 
that  face  so  often  lifted  from  her  task  to 
gaze  with  gentle  admiration  whilst  he 
answered  all  her  questionings,  or  talked  to 
her  as  his  own  heart  dictated,  and  as  a 
boy  w^ill  tallc  of  all  connected  with  the  hfe 
he  led  in  his  grand  home  so  far  away. 

As  the  time  drew  on  for  his  destined 
removal  to  Eton — his  dissertations  on  that 
most  important  event,  formed  of  course 
the  principal  matter  of  his  boyish  dis- 
course. 

"  Yes,  mother  dear — in  one  year  now, 
T  shall  go  to  school — what  delightful  fun 
it  will  be,  the  rowing,  the  cricket,  and  so 
many  new  friends  and  companions — but 
mother,''  and  the  colour  slowly  mounted  to 
the  boy's  cheek,  "sometimes  I  wonder 
much  what  I  shall  do,  when  I  have  not 
little  M lily's  pretty  face  to  look  on,  or  her 
mischievous  ways  to  teaze  and  amuse  me, 


* 
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for  I  sometimes  do  not  know  which  they 
do  the  most,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  only 
know  that  I  love  the  naughty  little  thing 
more  than  I  can  describe,  and  I  shall  miss 
her  very  much  all  the  long  time  I  shall  be 
away.  Here,  I  have  you  mother  dear, 
and  never  think  of  wishing  for  any  one 
else — but  at  school  it  will  be  different" 

"  And  does  Milly  love  you  as  much  as 
you  love  her,  Edwy  '?"  the  mother  would 
then  enquire  with  a  smile.  "  I  am  sure 
she  ought  to  do  so." 

•'  Oh,  mother  dear,  I  don't  quite  know 
about  that,"  he  then  replied,  shaking  his 
head  somewhat  sadly.  "  Sometimes  I 
think  she  loves  me  just  a  little,  for  she  lets 
me  kiss  and  pet  her—  and  she  is  such  a  dar- 
ling— such  a  pretty  little  fairy  thing — hke 
the  fairies  we  read  of  in  story-books — but 
then,  she  seldom  kisses  me,  oris  affectionate 
unless  she  wishes  to  coax  me  to  do  some- 
thing— and  she  laughs  and  plays  me  tricks 
just  when  I  think  she  is  going  to  be  sensi- 
ble and  kind — but  then  I   do   think,"  and 
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the  boy's  face  brightened,  "  that  she  loves 
me  as  much  as  any  other  person  in  the 
world — for  do  you  know,  mother,  I  don't 
think  she  can  love  any  one  so  very  much 
— not  as  I  can  love  people  when  they  are 
kind  and  good  to  me,  or  as  I  should  always 
love  you,  dear  mother,  even  were  you  to 
become  unkind.  No  ;  and  what  is  very 
shocking,  Milly  does  not  love  her  mother. 
Hhe  would  not  care  to  sit  alone  and  talk 
to  her  as  I  do  to  you — but  hates  the 
time  when  she  has  to  do  her  French  lessons 
with  her — or  walk  or  drive  with  her  alone 
— and  she  tries  always  to  make  me  go  too — 
and  flies  away  when  it  is  over,  as  if  she 
were  escaping  out  of  prison.'' 

"  This  is  sad  to  hear,  dear  Edwy," 
replied  Mrs.  Edmund. 

"I  don't  wonder,"  resumed  the  boy, 
"  that  she  or  any  one  else  should  be  a  little 
afraid  of  poor  aunt  Dora — her  eyes  are  so 
very  large,  and  bright,  and  beautiful ;  but 
they  are  not  like  yours,  dear  mother,  so 
soft  and  gentle,  that  1  could  look  at  them 
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for  ever.  When  she  fixes  hers  upon 
one,  and  looks  so  earnestly,  it  gives  one  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  ;  and  then  she  speaks 
so  strangely — I  cannot  always  understand 
what  she  means.  But  still,  she  is  Milly's 
mother — and  even  if  you  were  to  become  like 
poor  aunt  Dora,  still,  I  am  sure,  I  should  not 
forsake  and  fear  you," 

The  mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
pleased  affection ;  and  the  boy,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  tone  almost  of  horror,  pro- 
ceeded to  say, 

"  And  do  you  know,  mother  dear,  that 
Mi  ly  was  so  wicked  once  to  say,  when  she 
was  angry  with  aunt  Dora  for  keeping  her 
long  at  her  lessons,  that  her  Mama  was 
much  naughtier  than  she  was,  and  deserved 
to  be  kept  in  that  dull,  gloomy  room  all 
her  hfe — that  she  was  like  the  wicked 
lady  in  the  picture,  who  had  been  a  very, 
very  bad  woman,  though  she  did  not  know, 
what  she  had  done." 

Julia  Malvern  shuddered  as  she  listened 
to  this  sad  relation — and  thought   on  the 
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former  circumstances  of  the  unhappy  Mrs, 
Rashleigh — her  bright  and  beautiful  young 
mistress— her  proud  and  prosperous  con- 
dition at  the  head  of  her  brother's  house, 
in  which  all  from  high  to  low,  had  bowed 
beneath  her  sway. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Edmund 
Malvern  reflected  upon  her  own — so  differ- 
ent case  —  her  dependent,  unprotected, 
tempted,  tried  condition  beneath  that  same 
roof—  the  many  snares  and  humiliations  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed — and  finally, 
the  scorn  and  ignominy  with  which,  for  the 
yirtuous  and  successful  manner  she  had 
triumphed  over  all  these  trials — she 
had  been  driven  from  its  shelter  by  those 
who  had  deemed  themselves  dishonoured 
by  her  participation  of  the  family  name. 

If  indeed  there  had  been  in  that  act, 
aught  of  sinful  assumption,  severely  and  sore- 
ly was  it  visited  upon  her  by  the  sorrow  which 
so  soon  had  succeeded,  as  well  as  the  total  dis- 
truction  of  any  ambitious  hopes  and  ex- 
pections  she  might  have  cherished.     Since 
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then,  a  life  of  more  than  original  obscurity 
had  been,  indeed,  her  poition— but,  at  the 
same  time,  of  what  superior  advantage  to 
her  soul's  welfare  1 

Her  sorrows  had  truly  brought  to  her 
remembrance  the  errors  and  offences  of 
iier  youth,  venial  as  they  might  appear  to 
others — and  thus  early  chastened  and  re- 
proved, she  had  been  brought  by  the 
gi-acious  ways  of  Providence— by  her  deli- 
cate health — as  well  as  the  pious  minis- 
tration of  an  excellent  clergyman,  to  con- 
fess, that  it  was  good  for  her  that  she  had 
been  afiiicted— to  feel  that  a  life  of  virtue  and 
peace,  whatever  might  be  its  loneliness, 
conforming  to  the  state  and  circumstances 
in  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  placed 
us,  will  prove  our  surest  happiness  both  in 
time  and  in  eternity — and  now  comparinjo^ 
the  present  peaceful  state  of  her  existence 
w^ith  the  remembrance  of  the  time  of  her 
abode  at  Malvern  Court,  she  was  ready 
from  her  heart  to  exclaim  with  the 
Psalmist — 
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^^  Much  pface  that  the  righteous  hath 
is  better  than  great  riches  of  the  ungodly ," 
and  that,  ''  It  is  better  to  be  a  door-keeper 
id  tne  house  of  the  Losd  than  to  dwell  in 
the  Courts  of  the  ungodly." 

And  these  reflections,  the  troubles  and 
vicissitudes  which  'of  late  had  befallen 
the  house  of  Malrern,  but  the  more  fullj 
brought  home  to  her  conviction. 

It  may  be  w^ondered  then  that  the 
mother  could  so  gladly  have  resigned  her 
sole  and  precious  treasure,  her  only  be- 
loved child  into  that  ""  house  of  Egypt,^' 
which,  by  experience,  she  had  too  surely 
found  the  house  of  his  father  to  have  been 
- — whether  it  was  not  at  the  risk  of  his  im- 
mortal hopes  and  eternal  interests,  sacrifi- 
cing the  darling  of  her  heart  to  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness.  But  though  this 
fear  might,  sometimes,  cross  the  thoughts 
of  the  mother — and  m.ake  her  doubt 
whether,  in  truth,  she  in  its  highest  sense 
had  done  her  duty  by  her  boy,  she  had, 
on  the  other  side,  the  advice  of  one  (m 
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whom  she  implicitly  relied — and  her  own 
strong,  innate  sense  of  what  was  due  from 
her  to  her  husband's  child  to  incline  her  to 
the  step.     Therefore   did  she   resign  him 
with  faith  and  prayer  into  the  "  tents  of 
Kedar,"     knowing     that    the    Lord    has 
promised  to  keep    "his  own,"    being    by 
every  successive   visit,   in    witnessing  the 
heavenly -minded  disposition  the   boy  dis- 
played, but  the  more  strengthened  in  this 
pious    trust,  and  the    happy   anticipation 
that  he  would,  if  so  called  upon,   be   en- 
abled with  all  humility  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample   of   that  holy    Saint    of    old — who 
when,  he  came  to  years,  refused  to  be  called 
the  son    of  FharoaNs  daughter,    choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  icith  the  people  of 
God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season,  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greatei'  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.''' 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regarded  the  boy 
himself,  she  could  not  but  be  the  more  re- 
conciled to  his  alienation  from  the  natural 
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ease  and  alacrity  with  which  he  had  con- 
formed himself  to  the  new  position  to 
which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  transported, 
thus  giring  indeed  the  fullest  proof  of  "  how 
hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  V^ 

Often  when  from  time  to  time  Edwj 
returned  to  his  mother's  cottage  home, 
and  cast  his  eyes  around  its  simple  walls, 
its  comparatively  rude  homely  appur- 
tenances— though  with  the  instinctive  deli- 
cacy of  true  good  taste  and  gentle  breed- 
ing, he  would  ever  carefully  refrain  from 
the  least  reproach  or  sign  of  contempt  or 
invidious  reflection,  on  the  contrary, 
praising  and  seeming  really  to  enjoy,  for 
the  time,  the  change  from  accustomed 
luxury  to  the  decent  cleanly  frugality  of 
this  little  habitation,  it  was  but  too  evident 
to  the  mother's  keenly  watchful  eyes,  that 
there  was  an  instinctive  refinement  in  the 
constitution  of  the  boy's  mind,  causing 
therein  an  innate  sense  of  nonconformity 
with  the  element  to  which  he  had  re- 
turned. 
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That  he  ^Yas  one  of  those  who 


'•  Though  train'd  up  so  meanly 
r  the  cave  wherein  thej  bow,  tiieir  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces,  aud  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  tilings  to  prince  it  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others." 


Xor  though  he  preserved  uiiviolate  such 
tender  veneration  for  his  mother,  did  any 
direct  desire  to  return  permanently  to  her 
home  seem  to  suggest  itself  to  Edwy's 
imagination. 

Sometimes  indeed,  when  his  mother 
alluded  to  the  pain  their  separation 
caused  her — he  sympathizing  fully  in  this 
sorrow,  would  say,  "  Oh,  mother  dear,  why 
cannot  you  come  and  live  w  ith  me  at  the 
Court — why  should  you  not  come  ?  I  am 
sure  you  are  just  as  much  of  a  lady  with 
your  pretty  pale  face  and  thin  white  hands, 
as  Aunt  Eleanor — though  she  is  so  grave 
wise,    and    quiet — and    Lady   Clara,    who 
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though  they  call  her  *  my  lady/  is  so  loud 
and  noisy,"  but  this  was  ^hat  he  said  never — - 

'*  Why  cannot  I  remain,  and  live  here 
always  with  you  V 

No  !  the  mother  saw  and  felt  that  a 
Malvern^s  blood  flowed  truly  in  the  veins 
of  her  Edwy  and  that  no  Malvern^s  spirit  was 
ever  formed  to  move  with  natural  freedom 
within  a  cottage  wall. 

So  when  these  little  oasis  in  her  still 
life  were  gone,  when  the  time  arrived  for 
those  blessed  visits  to  be  over — tearfully 
and  sorrowfully  with  many  a  fervent  prayer 
and  blessing,  but  unrepiningly,  did  she  re- 
sign her  much  loved  boy  to  his  father's 
grand  old  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


When  Edwy  was  entering  his  twelfth  year, 
circumstances  occurred  tending,  in  a  very 
important  degree  to  change  the  prospects 
of  his  future  hfe,  and  in  some  measure  the 
aspect  of  the  present. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Malvern    gave   promise     of    becoming    a 
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mother,  an  anticipation  which  was  of  course 
hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  ex- 
pecting parents,  but  became  the  occasion 
of  a  proportionate  decline  in  the  consider- 
ation which  the  young  nephew  had  be- 
fore attained  in  their  eyes,  and  though  no 
immediate  withdrawal  of  kindness  or  favor, 
was  the  consequence,  the  changed  aspect 
of  affairs  could  not  but  effect  som_e  sensible 
difference  in  many  particulars  concerning 
him.  For  instance  Mrs.  Malvern,  accord- 
ing to  her  usual  prudence  and  discretion, 
suggested  to  her  husband  that  the  selec- 
tion of  some  other  school  than  Eton,  would, 
it  seemed  to  her,  be  more  judicious  and 
desirable  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  case.  For  to  say  nothing  of  the 
now  rather  unjustifiable  superiority  of  ex- 
pence  attendant  on  that  school,  a  point 
nevertheless,  upon  which  if  she  said 
little,  the  thrifty  young  wife  was  far  from 
weighing  lightly  in  her  thoughts— would 
it  not  be  better  for  a  boy  who  now  of  neces- 
sity, must  be   trained    to  some  profession 
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and  to  less  expensive  and  aristocratic  ideas 
than  that  seminary  for  heirs  and  lordlings 
was  likely  to  foster.  That  the  young 
Edw}^  required,  as  it  was,  much  hardening 
in  mind  and  strengthening  in  body,  and 
that,  for  all  these  purposes,  some  rougher 
public  school  might  be  better  calculated. 

But  on  this  point,  though  generally  a 
perfect  slave  to  the  discreet  opinions  of  his 
young  wife,  Mr.  Malvern  kept  firm. 

The  boy's  father,  as  well  as  himself, 
had  been  to  Eton,  and,  therefore,  the  pre- 
judice in  his  mind  was,  that  no  other  school 
but  Eton  turned  out  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Whatever  the  boy  might  appear  now,  he 
had  low  blood  in  his  veins — which  would 
require  more  than  common  precautions  to 
keep  in  abeyance  —  and,  whatever  the  Mal- 
verns  might  have  been  in  character — un- 
principled, dissolute,  wild— ^t hey  had,  at 
all  events,  from  time  immemorial,  been  gen- 
tlemen— that  is  to  say,  in  Mr.  Malvern's 
sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the  least  he 
could  do  for  the  boy,  now  his  prospects  in 
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other  ways,  might  soon  be  destroyed,  was  to 
make  him  such,  at  the  expense,  though  it 
might  be  of  the  extra  hundred  his  careful 
partner  had  taught  him,  for  the  first  time 
of  his  life,  to  consider  worth  having — as 
for  a  profession,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  other  school  had  turned  out  better 
and  fitter  candidates  for  any  that  could  be 
mentioned  1 

So  Edwy  went,  accordingly,  and  very 
soon  after  this  event,  his  presumptive 
heirship  was  effectually  cut  ofi"  by  the  birth 
of  his  direct  supplant er,  a  fine  and  promis- 
ing son — and  when  he  came  home  for  his  first 
holiday  he  found  the  house  alive  with  festive 
rejoicings  at  the  christening  of  the  new  heir 
— and  he  moving  about  with  a  sense  of  newly 
acquired  insignificance  and  comparative 
neglect,  which  he  was  at  the  age  and  of 
the  susceptible  disposition  to  feel  with  most 
sensitive  consciousness.  He,  and  the  careless- 
hearted  independent  Milly,  now  classed 
indifferently  together,  as  the  "  two  children" 
were  privileged  appendages  and  favoured 
proteges    in    their    uncle's    establishment 
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instead  of  Edwy  standing  forth,  as  for- 
merly, so  prominent — the  adopted  son  and 
much  considered  heir. 


But  what  was  that  ominous  cloud  which 
after,  the  few  months  succeeding  the 
birth  of  the  long  secretly  ambitioned  ob- 
ject of  her  desires,  began  daily  to  gather 
dark  and  unfathomable  on  the  mother's,  at 
first  irradiated  brow  ?  What  was  that 
more  than  usual  solicitude  with  which  she 
watched  for  the  faintest  look  and  gesture 
betokening  infantine  intelligence  in  her 
baby -boy  1  Why  ward  oif  from  him  with 
painful  and  sedulous  anxiety  the  before 
proudly-courted,  notice  of  strangers  or  of 
friends  ? 

Alas !  alas !  where  was  the  daily  quicken- 
ing glance — the  brightening  smile — where 
the  sounds  of  sw^eet  delight  with  which  the 
infant  j^eems  to  shew  the  first  opening  sym- 
pathy of  his  nature,  with  the  outward  ob- 
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jects  of  sense  gleaming  on  his  pefcep- 
tion — when  he  first  begins  to  feel  that  he 
is  alive,  by  other  signs  than  the  pains  and 
hungerings  of  animal  existence  ?  The  heir  of 
Malvern,  as  his  months  passed  on,  shewed 
few  symptoms  of  all  these — and  having 
attained  his  first  twelvemonth — even  at 
that  early  period,  gave  but  too  fatal  appre- 
hension that  he  was  one  of  those  Heaven- 
stricken  beings  on  God's  earth — an 
idiot! 

"  Painful  whispers,"  said  Mrs.  Lilly, 
"  connected  with  this  sad  subject,  got 
abroad  within  the  house  and  through  the 
neighbourhood,  the  truth  of  which,  it  be- 
ing, of  course,  quite  impossible  satisfacto- 
rily to  establish  or  gainsay,  were,  I 
think,  somewhat  cruelly  encouraged  by 
the  family — they,  of  course,  preferring 
that  the  impression  concerning  this  fearful 
misfortune — which,  for  the  first  time,  I  be- 
lieve, had  really  cast  its  shadow  over  this 
house — should    be    that    it    was  the  re- 
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suit  of  accidental,  rather  than  natural, 
causes. 

The  fact  on  which  this  supposition  was 
grounded,  w^as  the  following — 

Miss  Millj,  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
some  opportunity  for  trickery  or  mischief 
happened  one  day  when  the  infant  was  but 
a  few  weeks  old,  to  be  in  the  nursery  when 
it  was  asleep  in  the  cot. 

The  head  nurse  was  absent  from  the 
room,  and  the  nursery  maid  being  busy  at 
the  moment,  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
spot — she  hud  managed  softly  to  steal  the 
babe  from  its  bed  without  awakening  it 
and  to  make  her  escape,  with  the  little  boy 
in  her  arms,  through  the  door — thither 
carrying  it  •'  a  dance,"  or  a  "  fairy  ride,"  as 
she  called  it,  full  speed,  through  the  most 
intricate  parts  of  the  mansion,  along  pas- 
sages-—up-stairs — round  corners ;  and  then, 
bringing  it  back  and  restoring  it  to  the 
arms  of  the  alarmed  and  infuriated  nursery- 
maid, with  the  appeasing  assurance  that  she 
had   carried    the  dear   little    thing   safely 
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without  meeting  a  soul,  and  had  onlj  awa- 
kened it  bj  a  little  bump  on  the  head  in 
runnmg  round  a  sharp  corner. 

The  woman,  fearful  of  being  reproved 
for  careless  inattention,  never  revealed  this 
prank  of  the  young  lady,  till  on  the 
first  alarm  as  to  the  idiotcy  of  the  child — 
a  course  was  pursued  of  medical  examina- 
tions— upon  the  doctor  putting  the  ques- 
tion, whether  by  chance  the  child  had 
received  any  accidental  harm  or  injury 
upon  the  head,  the  woman's  conscience 
pricked  by  the  remembrance — confessed 
the  adventure,  and  the  acknowledgement  of 
Milly  upon  the  occasion. 

The  little  girl,  when  interrogated  upon 
the  subject,  also  avoAved  the  fact — but  at 
the  same  time,  when  sternly  told  of  the 
future  consequence,  which  from  her  deed 
of  mischief  had  probably  accrued,  declared 
that  she  was  sure  such  a  tiny  blow  could 
not  have  done  the  baby  any  possible  harm, 
and  that  it  did  not  even  cry.  Nor  did 
the  impHcation  even  seem  to  make   more 
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irapression  on  her  feelings,than  did  things 
in  common. 

She  was,  nevertheless,  always  especially 
kind  and  gentle  with  the  unfortunate  little 
creature,  who  on  his  part,  as  he  grew  in 
years,  attached  himself  more  to  Milly  than 
to  most  other  people,  intruding  upon  her 
a  great  deal  of  that  senseless  and  revolt- 
ing notice,  from  which  the  natural  feelings 
must  shrink,  but  to  which,  nevertheless, 
Milly  submitted  with  more  than  her  usual 
forbearance.  Perhaps  it  was  in  gratitude 
for  this  conduct  on  the  girFs  part  towards 
her  unhappy  child,  or  some  real  magna- 
nimity of  soul  in  Mrs.  Malvern,  which 
caused  her  to  refrain  from  any  manifesta- 
tion of  reproachful  resentment,  which  even 
the  sliglitest  idea  of  such  a  fact  as  Milly 
being  the  unhappy  cause  of  her  boy's  mis- 
fortune, was  naturaDy  calculated  to  excite 
within  the  mother's  mind. 

But,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  her  heart 
inclined  none  the  more  towards  her  hus- 
band's niece,  whilst  the   perfect  indepen- 
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dence  of  any  authority  or  restraint  on  her 
aunt's  part,  over  her  ways  and  actions, 
which  Milly  maintained,  presuming  on  the 
indulgence  of  her  uncle,  who  for  his  unfor- 
tunate sister's  sake,  always  continued  to 
treat  his  niece  with  injudicious  indulgence, 
estranged  them  more  and  more  from  one 
another  in  feeling  and  affection. 

As  for  Edwy  as  years  went  on,  and  no 
other  children  were  born  to  the  JVIalverns, 
asrain  did  he  take  his  stand  as  his  uncle's 
presumptive  heir.  But  this  now  under 
changed  and  different  auspices. 

Human  nature,  even  in  its  most  mag- 
nanimous state,  cannot  but  rebel  against 
the  fortunate  gainer  by  one's  own — or  still 
more  by  one's  children's — loss  or  misfor- 
tune, andmore  especially  must  this  be,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  question,  one  of  the 
miost  galling  and  afflictive  a  nature  by 
wdiich  a  parent's  heart  can  be  visited  on 
earth.  What  wonder  then,  when  in  the 
place   of  their  stricken   child,  the   young 
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Edwy  now  again  raised  his  head,  in  the 
full  pride  of  health,  intellect  and  beauty, 
that  he  should  be  regarded  with  jealous, 
grudging  feelings  by  either  parent,  should 
become,  as  it  were,  a  thorn  in  their  eyes 
— a  ^lordicai  at   their  gates. 

"  Though  to  the  credit  of  both,  I  will 
say,'  !Mrs.  Lilly  observed  near  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  narrative.  '  they  have  ever 
continued  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  the 
innocent  object  of  tlieir  altered  feelings 
beneath  their  roof,  v,ith  a  fair  show  of  out- 
ward kindness." 

It  may  be  that  my  master's  soul  begins 
to  bend  at  last  beneath  the  heavy  strokes 
which  the  all-powerful  hand  of  the  Almighty 
has  been  repeatedly  aiming  at  his 
hard  and  impenitent  heart.  But  whatever 
inward  influences  may  or  may  not  be 
effected,  by  all  that  has  occurred,  over  the 
outward  man  has  come  a  rapid  change. 
Mr.  Malvern  is  not  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  yet  you   see  him — his  hair  grey,  and 

VOL.    li.  I 
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his  body  bent  as  if  from  age,  Tvhen  a 
baler,  stronger  man,  in  his  youth,  one 
could  not  have  beheld,  or  indeed  less  than 
ten  years  ago 

In  Mrs  Malvern,  I  see  little  difference, 
except,  that  she  is,  if  possible,  more  cold, 
composed,  and  tranquil,  for  a  person  of 
her  age,  than  ever. 

But  we  must  judge  of  no  man  from  the 
outward  appearance.  It  is  the  still  water, 
they  say,  that  ever  run  the  deepest,  and 
the  depths  of  silent  anguish  running  stilly 
deep  beneath  the  cold  exterior  in  that 
mother's  heart  it  would  perchance  be  hard 
to  fathom,^' 


This  then,  which  I  have  in  such  irre- 
gular form  of  relation  laid  before  my 
readers,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
good  Mrs.  Lilly's  narrative,  and  the  facts 
of  family  history,  of  which  I  had  gained 
the  knowledge  before  my  eventful  visit  to 
Malvern  Court,  was  at  an  end. 
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They  were  facts  which  seemed  indeed 
calculated  to  convey  a  most  solemn  and 
important  lesson  to  the  prideful  heart  of 
man,  exulting  in  the  strength  and  per- 
mancy  of  worldly  prosperity,  independent 
of  all  Godhness  and  purity  of  heart,  or 
life,  either  as  regards  a  nation,  family  or 
individual. 

"  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as 
a  thief  in  the  night" 

And  when  on  the  eve  of  my  departure, 
I  wandered  once  again,  with  Mrs.  Lilly's 
permission,  through  that  vast  and  varied 
house,  surely  thinking  I  might  never  enter 
it  again — ls  I  traversed  its  long  sounding 
corridors,  its  galleries,  its  chambers,  and 
saloons,  so  various  and  so  wide — its  dark 
and  secret  passages — its  small  winding  or 
giant  staircases — to  each  and  all  I  attached 
a  thrilling  interest  now;  a  voice  seemed 
soun  ling  in  my  ear,  timing  its  mocking 
I  2 
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accents  to  the  measured  echoes  of  my  foot, 
steps'  tread — the  sound  of  which  alone 
broke  upon  the  yast  and  desert  silence 
reigning  all  around,  and  the  words  it  spoke 
seemed  to  me  something  of  such  sense  as 
this — - 

"  I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure  house — 
Within  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell— 
I  said  O  Soul !  make  merry  and  carouse 
Dear  Soul,  for  all  is  well.' 
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CHAPTER   XIV 


Trust  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me 
So  royal,  rich  and  wide. 

Tennyson. 


Nearly  three  years  had  passed  away 
from  the  time  related  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chapter,  when  I  received  a  letter, 
written  in  a  strange,  flying  sort  of  hand, 
containing  this  still  more  extraordinary  ef- 
fusion : 

"Do  not  think  I  have  forgotten  you, 
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dear  Susan,  though  I  have  never  written 
jou,  all  this  long  while,  any  of  the  delight- 
ful letters  I  believe  I  promised  when  I  was 
in  trouble,  a  promise  which  I  soon  found 
to  be  one  of  those  generally,  on  such  oc- 
casions, made  '  onlj  to  be  broken/ 

"  The  fact  is,  that  first  of  all  I  hate 
writing  letters  as  much  as  I  do  most  things 
of  the  kind — that  is  to  say,  letters  that  arc 
fit  to  be  seen — and  even,  if  I  had  wished 
to  treat  you,  when  I  was  abroad,  with  one 
according  to  my  capacity — as,  for  instance, 
the  one  you  are  now  to  receive,  it  would 
have  been  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth 
to  get  it  posted  without  discovery  ;  for  you 
must  know — however,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  when  we  are  together — ever  since 
one  day,  when  I  wrote  a  little  letter  that 
I  ought  not  to  have  written,  a  veto,  as 
they  call  it,  in  fine  words,  has  been  put 
upon  all  correspondence  which  is  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  very  discreet  and  sapient  eye 
of  Aunt  Eleanor — and  only  fancy  watching 
her  countenance   as   she  perused,   for   in- 
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stance,  such  an  effusion  as  this  will  no 
doubt  be — Oh !  at  any  rate,  it  would  make 
me  die  with  laughing  if  it  did  no  worse. 

"  But  to  return  to  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning — I  have  not  forgotten  you — oh ! 
no — you  were  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and 
so  very  kind, 

"  But  that's  enough  of  the  pathetic — I 
never  was  a  great  hand  at  that  sort  of  thing 
— besides,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  reminded  of 
the  dreadful  events  that  happened  in  that 
wretched  time.  So  I  will  try  and  come  at 
once  to  the  real  point  of  my  letter,  which  I 
trust  will  be  found  neither  dreadful  or  in 
any  way  disagreeable. 

''  I  am  now  in  London,  but  am  going  di- 
rectly to  the  Court.  Not  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt.  P'ortunately,  they  have  no  fancy  to 
return  just  now,  but  are  going  to  take  that 
wretched  child  to  the  sea  ;  my  aunt,  poor 
w^oman,  always  hoping  that  the  air  of  every 
fresh  place  may  blow  some  sense  into  his 
unfortunate  head,  which  every  one  else  can 
plainly  see  is  quite  a  hopeless  case.     But  J 
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would  not  tell  her  so  for  the  world — dis- 
liking her  as  I  do— for  many  reasons. 

"  But  that  is  too  shocking  a  busi- 
ness. 

"  And  now  I  am  getting  upon  another 
dreadful  subject.  Well,  I  think  they  are 
perfectly  tired  of  me,  and  imagine,  because 
I  teased  them  a  little  on  the  continent,  that 
I  am  not  fit  for  civilized  society  ;  so  they 
send  me  down  a  month  before  them  to  the 
Court,  to  frighten  away  the  ghosts — and 
my  only  chaperone,  who  do  you  think  but 
old  Lilly,  with  her  wooden  crutch. 

"  Oh,  she  need  indeed  to  turn  it  into  a 
broom-stick  to  follow  me  in  all  my  vagaries 
- — for  I  mean  to  amuse  myself  well — to  be 
a  perfect  fairy  queen  in  her  own  court  all 
the  time  my  freedom  lasts. 

"  And  they  think  I  shall  be  so  dull  down 
there,  sewing  all  day  in  a  turret,  like  the 
captive  princesses  in  the  story-books.  They 
were  almost  sorry  forme — and  when,  for  my 
own  interests  and  purposes,  I  pulled  a  long 
face  and  said  I  feared  indeed  I  should  pine 
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to  death,  and  be  frightened  out  of  my 
senses — and  just  timidly  suggested  the 
name  of  a  little  mouse-like  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  poor  Mamma, 
and  to  me  in  trouble — and  that  it  would  be 
so  pleasant  to  have  so  quiet  a  companion. 
Mrs.  Malvern  quite  jumps — if  she  could 
do  such  a  discomposing  thing — at  the  pro- 
position— remembers  you  certainly  to 
have  been,  to  all  appearance,  a  girl  after 
her  own  heart,  and  instantly  orders  me  to 
write  immediately  and  bid  you  to  a — I 
don't  know  what  she  intended  to  say,  but 
as  I  choose  it,  having  my  own  private  ideas 
on  the  subject — 

'  To  the  butterfly's  bail  and  the  grass-hopper's  feast/ 

with  which  I  intend  to  celebrate  our  arrival 
— ^you  see  my  old  innocent  Malvern  Court 
stories  are  returning  to  my  memory  now  I 
am  in  England  when  all  the  time  I  was 
abroad  my  head  was  filled,  oh,  with  what 
different  kinds  of  things ! 

''  Well,  I  send  this  under  cover  to  Lilly, 
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not  knowing  jour  direction,  more  than  I 
do  that  of  the  man  just  passing  the  window, 
and  who  is  staring  up  at  me — for  biensea?it 
or  no,  I  always  sit  at  the  window, 
wherever  I  may  be,  as  long  as  I  am  not 
routed  off  by  aunt  Eleanor. 

*'  So  is  it  not  well,  dear  Susan,  that  I 
shall  soon  be  established  in  the  Court — 
with  the  ivy,  I  suppose,  by  this  time  grown 
all  over  it  ?  I  should  have  it  cut  down  if 
there  was  any  ona  to  see,  or  rather  to  see 
me. 

"  But,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  am  to  inhabit 
the  tapestried  chamber. 

"  Does  not  that  sound  frightfully  grand  1 
I  think  Eleanor  was  surprised  at  my  auda- 
cious request;  but  I  had  only  to  look 
pathetic,  and  murmur  something  about 
*poor  Mamma,'  and  their  mouths  were 
stopped. 

''  I  alwaj^s  have  some  hold  upon  them 
on  that  score. 

•"Poor  Mamma !^ Yes,  Susan,  when 

I  think  of  her,  it  does  occur  to  me  that  it 
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will  be  rather  dismal.  But  then  I  never 
do  think  of  her,  if  I  can  help  it — or  of  any 
one  that  is  dead,  for  then  a  sort  of  bewil- 
derment and  darkness  come  over  me.  It 
is  hke  looking  down  a  deep,  black  fathom- 
less gulf,  where  nothing  but  darkness  is  to 
be  distinguished.  I  should  like  to  be  car- 
ried away  somewhere  by  the  fairies,  with- 
out dying,  into  some  beautiful  coral  land 
beneath  the  seas. 

"  But  as  thev  tell  me  I  have  a  soul — I 
suppose  that  is  impossible. 

"  But  how  1  am  wasting  my  paper- — and 
you  will  think  me  mad — ^and  be  afraid  to 
come.  But  I  am  not  mad — only  fond  of 
writing  as  of  talking  nonsense — and  I  have 
been  reading  "  Ondine,''  such  a  pretty 
book — which  put  the  Coral  Land,  and 
about  having  a  soul,  into  my  head, 

"  Well  I  shall  try  and  accustom  my- 
self to  sleep  in  the  tapestry  chamber,  with- 
out any  such  frightful  i  leas — for  I  mean 
to  keep  it  always  as  my  own — as  it  is  my  right 
to  do — seeing  that  it    belonged   to    poor 
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Mama,  and  you  shall  have  the  Httle  room 
adjoining  where  I  used  to  sleep. 

"  Shall  I  not  look  grand — or  I  should 
say  small — lying  there  in  state  beneath 
those  fine,  hearse -like  canopies  1 

''  And  by  the  bye,  I  mean  to  get  the 
key  of  that  secret  door  from  old  Lilly — 
and  then  we  can  play  all  kinds  of  tricks — 
and  be  as  merry  as  mice. 

"  But  do  not  think  that  you  and  I  are 
to  play  at  hide  and  seek  alone  together 
like  two  good  little  girls. — No — I  have 
not  told  you  before,  because  I  have  not 
had  time — but  it  is  the  best  part  of  my 
story. 

"  Edwy  is  to  be  of  the  party. 

"  Yes,  you  see  I  did  not  quite  kill  him 
after  all — I  am  sure  I  thought  it  was  all 
over  with  him — did  not  you  V 

"  I  might  have  spared  myself  all  the 
horrible  trouble,  the  idea  of  being  a  real 
murderer  makes  one  feel — no  he  did  not 
die,  but  has  been  at  college,  and  now  I 
suppose  being  nearly  twenty-one,  considers 
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himself  a  greater  man  than  ever,  and  that 
I  shall  treat  him  with  greater  respect  than 
I  used  to  do — Nous  verrons. — Do  you  re- 
member how  I  used  to  tease  him — the 
prett  J  boy  ? 

"  Aunt  Eleanor  would  not  hear  of  his 
coming — she  did  not  think  it  proper  with 
only  old  Lilly  as  chaperone — however  I 
have  managed  it — and  I  promise  not  to 
shoot  him  through  the  head — in  short  to 
be  a  good  girl  in  every  respect. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Edwy  since  his  acci- 
dent. He  has  spent  his  liolydays,  when 
he  choose,  to  take  any,  (how  offended  he 
used  to  be  when  I  called  them  so  !)  with 
his  mother,  who,  only  fancy,  lives  quite  in  a 
small  cottage,  and  used  to  be  Mama's 
waiting-maid. 

"  I  do  not  think  Master  Edwy  has  much 
to  be  conceited  about  —but  then  he  must 
be  some  of  these  days  heir  to  Malvern 
Court. 

"  I  hear  he  has  become  very  handsome, 
so    I   suppose  he   will  be  more   conceited 
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than  ever— so  garde  a  vous,  Miss  Susan— 
I  have  no  heart  to  lose — nad  if  I  had, 
would  not  throw  it  away  upon  any  blue- 
eyed  cousin — that  is  not  at  all  my  taste. 
Oh !  if  you  had  but  seen  all  that  /  have 
seen  abroad! 

"  But  all  that  when  we  meet — ^I  have 
already  written  I  do  not  know  how  many 
pages.  If  you  can  read  them  you  will  be 
very  clever.  But,  by  the  bye,  mind  you 
come,  or  trust  rae  it  is  the  last  you  will 
ever  receive  from  me,  and  adieu  pou?  tou- 
jours. 

"  So  pack  up  your  trunk,  and  get  into 
any  vehicle  which  brings  you  nearest  the 
Court,  where  1  shall  be  in  one  week  from 
this,  and  where  you  may  expect  to  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  your  delighted 
friend, 

"  MiLLICENT    RaSHLEIGH/' 

As  may  be  supposed,  I  read  this  letter 
in  breathless  astonishment  ;  it  took  me  so 
truly  by  surprise.     And  then  I  began  to 
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hesitate  what  I  ought  to  do — having  uii- 
fortunately  the  decision  on  such  matters, 
too  ranch  in  my  o\Nn  hands,  being  an 
orphan,  dependent  on  the  hospitahty 
of  friends  and  relations,  too  glad,  I  fear, 
sometimes  when  there  offered  such  oppor- 
tunities as  this  to  reheve  them  of  the  tie, 
which  my  residence,  by  necessity,  under  their 
roof  occasionally  afforded  them.  To  the 
yery  young,  such  a  position  must  always 
be  disadvantageous.  The  inexperienced 
mind  sent  thus  adrift  upon  the  treacherous 
and  unstable  sea  of  circumstance  can  seldom 
fail  to  rue  the  loss  it  must  experience  from 
a  lack  of  that  most  healthful  of  all  influ- 
ence— home  disciphne — -home  attachments, 
whilst  Goethe  in  his  memoirs  writes, 
"To  form  connections  w^hich  have  no 
natural  or  solid  basis  is  always  a  misfortune- 
We  often  find  ourselves  drawn  against  our 
inclination  into  an  equivocal  intimacy 
We  lament  that  we  are  condemned  to  a 
sort  of  half-affection,  yet  find  ourselves 
unable     either    to    confirm   or    relinquish 
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it."  Now,  in  the  ejes  of  any  prudent  and 
affectionate  mother  or  guardian,  the  invita- 
tion conveyed  in  the  language  of  this 
epistle  from  one  young  lady  to  another — 
language  in  which,  through  the  harmless 
careless  ebullition  of  a  child — glee  at  the 
idea  of  a  month  spent  in  the  perfect  liberty 
of  a  country  house  with  a  companion  of 
her  own  age — there  gleamed  forth  inklings 
of  more  equivocal  woman-like  levity — both 
of  thought  and  conduct — in  such  eyes, 
perhaps,  the  invitation  might  have  been 
deemed  worth  some  maturer  consideration 
^ — some  stricter  enquiry. 

It  was  not  natural  that  at  my  age,  nine- 
teen, I  should,  for  my  own  self,  con- 
template the  matter  in  any  serious  light, 
though  it  certainly,  at  the  first  reading, 
appeared  to  me  a  silly  letter  enough.  But 
then  the  remembrance  of  the  bewitching 
little  creature,  who  was  the  writer,  took 
possession  of  my  mind,  and  soon  softened 
down  the  first  impression — and  I  felt  only 
flattered  at  her  grateful  recollection  of  me. 
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and  her  friendly  desire  to  renew  our  inter- 
course. Then  with  the  strange  romantic  in- 
terest with  which,  ever  since,  Mrs.  Lilly's  re- 
valations,  the  old  court  had  been  connected 
in  my  mind,  a  sojourn  there,  under  such  in- 
dependent circumstances,  and  during  this 
bright  summer  month,  appeared  to  my 
imagination,  almost  too  delightful  a  vision 
for  reahzation.  In  short,  it  needed  only 
the  encouragement  of  my  aunt,  to  whom  I 
owed  my  first  introduction  to  Malvern 
Court,  to  settle  the  point  accordingly. 

And  so  for  good  and  all — for  weal  or 
woe,  I  did,  in  obedience  to  Milly's  behest, 
pack  up  my  trunk,  and  went  my  way  to 
;^^alvern  Court  rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


**  Merrily,  merrily 

Shall  we  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom 

That  hangs  on  the  bough." 

SlIAKSPEAHE. 


It  was,  indeed,  the  rejoicing  period  of 
the  year  for  all  created  things — that  period 
when  nature,  as  if  wearied  with  the  good 
workshe  had  just  accomplished,  the  bringing 
forth  of  all  things  that  are  sweet  and  love- 
ly into  animal  or  vegetable  existence,  pro- 
claims a  universal  holiday — sinks  on  the 
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fresh  verdant  bed  it  has  made  for  itself  in 
a  delightful  sleep,  hilled  by  the  music,  or 
mirthful  play  of  her  exulting  children — 
''  The  pleasant  summer  time,"  as  a  beautiful 
poet  of  the  Western  world  has  lately 
sung. 

"  What  a  time  it  is — How  June  stands 
illuminated  in  the  Calender — The  win- 
dows are  all  wide  open,  only  the  blinds 
closed — Here  and  there  a  long  streak  of 
sunshine  streams  in  through  a  crevice — We 
hear  the  low  sounds  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees,  and  as  it  swells  and  freshens,  the 
distant  doors  clap  to  with  a  sudden  sound 
— The  trees  are  all  heavy  with  leaves,  and 
thegardens  full  of  blossoms  red  and  white — 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  laden  with  perfume 
and  sunshine — The  birds  sing,  and  insects 
chrip  in  the  crisp  grass — yellow  butter-cups 
stud  the  green  carpet  like  golden  buttons, 
and  the  red  blossoms  of  the  clover  like 
rubies — The  elm  trees  reach  their  long 
pendulous  branches  almost  to  the  ground. 
White  clouds  sail  aloft,  and  vapours  fill  the 
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blue  sky  with  silver  threads — the  white 
village  gleams  afar  against  the  dark  hills 
— Through  the  meadow  winds  the  river — 
careless,  indolent.  It  seems  to  love  the 
country,  and  is  in  no  haste  to  reach  the 
sea.  The  bee  only  seems  to  work — the 
hot  and  angry  bee.  All  things  else  are  at 
play — ^he  never  plays,  and  is  vexed  that 
any  one  should." 

How  all  this  brings  me  back  to  the  time 
in  which  I  then  found  myself  again  a  visitor 
at  the  Court ! 

The  last  time  it  had  been  autumn  in  all 
its  glory,  but  breathing  a  sad  undertone  of 
coming  mourning  and  decay — how  well 
personified  by  the  beautiful  yet  unhappy 
being,  who,  on  that  former  occasion,  had 
with  the  melancholy  attractions  of  her  state 
and  circumstances  riveted  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  my  mind. 

But  now  it  was  June— no  murmur  yet 
of  mourning  or  decay,  and  to  embody  forth 
in  full  perfection  the  spirit  of  that  different 
season,    who    more    calculated  than    was 
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Milly  Raslileigh,  as  I  saw  her  thus 
again  when  two  summers^  sunshine  had 
matured  the  half  child-Uke  girlhood  of  our 
first  acquaintance  '? 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  Court,  and  was  shown  straight 
up  through  the  now  cool  and  grateful 
gloom  of  the  old  house  to  my  former  haven 
of  rest  and  refreshment,  Mrs.  Lilly's  oaken 
room. 

There  I  found  her  still — I  could  almost 
have  fancied,  fixed  immoveable,  from  the 
hour  I  saw  herfirst  sewing  at  that  window; 
in  the  same  grey  gown,  black  apron,  and 
white  cap,  raising  her  dulled  eyes  at  the 
opening  of  the  door,  with  the  same  slow, 
quiet,  and  dejected  air  of  disturbed  ab- 
sorption. 

One  might  almost  have  thought,  that  as 
the  old  time-piece,  standing  on  the  stairs — 
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here  she  had  sate  unchanged — pursuing  her 
mournful  thoughts,  and  plying  her  lonely 
task — 

"  Through  every  swift  vicissitude  of  changeful  time, 
Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death,  and  days  of  birth." 

A  living  embodiment  of  old  Time,  who 
moves  not  from  its  ancient  course  though 
summer  or  winter,  storm,  sunshine,  rage 
or  dance  around  it.  But  though  the  looker 
on  might  please  to  fancy  this  from  what 
was  seen  of  her  outward  aspect — I,  for  one, 
knew  too  well  that  no  clock-work  mechanism 
of  feeling — none  of  the  relentless  impertur- 
bability of  that  "  stern  old  curie  and  grey  " 
stirred  the  pulses  of  the  poor  old  woman's 
heart. 

She  received  me  civilly  and  kindly,  but 
for  any  more  cordial  manner  of  welcome 
seemed  to  have  little  spirit  left,  even  if  she 
had  retained  all  this  time  any  feeling  or 
regard  towards  the  young   stranger  with 
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whom  her  intimacy  had  been  for  so  short  a 
period,  and  of  so  accidental  a  nature. 

Besides  I  found  Mrs.  Lilly  in  a  somewhat 
discomposed  and  perturbed  state  of  mind 
owing  apparently  to  the  responsibility 
which  had  been  unexpectedly  laid  upon 
her,  suddenly  interrupting  the  monotony 
of  her  late  existence. 

"  Yes  !"  she  said,  when,  after  seating 
myself,  I  made  enquiry  as  to  whether  Miss 
Rashleigh  had  arrived,  "  she  came  yester- 
day— A  strange  thing  enough  to  send  her 
down  here  all  alone — but  she's  motherless 
now — and  has  been  a  trouble  to  them — and 
is  likely,  if  they  do  not  take  care,  to  prove 
still  more  so  I  am  fancying." 

And  the  old  woman  worked  on  with  her 
knitting,  murmuring  to  herself  as  the  nee- 
dles plied  industriously. 

''  Is  Miss  Rashleigh  in  the  house  V  I,  at 
length,  ventured  to  demand. 

*'  Ko,  I  think  not  Miss — at  least,  I  heard 
her  some  twenty  minutes  before  you  came, 
going  past,   singing  under  the  window.     I 
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wonder  she  did  not  hear  the  carriage — for 
she  has  been  on  the  look  out  for  jou  all 
the  afternoon ;  and  has  never  been  quiet 
for  many  moments — in  and  out  a  thousand 
times,  lying  on  that  sofa  singing  to  herself 
foreign  songs,  or  talking  to  me  of  things 
to  which  I  did  not  like  to  listen,  then 
laughing  and  leaving  me  when  I  began,  to 
lecture.  Much  good,  I  fear,  my  lecturing 
would  do.  Ah !  me,  miss,  you  will  have 
a  sad,  wild,  companion  ;  I  wish  you  joy, 
and  that  no  harm  may  come  to  us  before 
the  family  arrives." 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  I 
was  started  from  my  seat  by  a  wild,  ring- 
ing shout  of  laughter,  in  which  the  mock- 
ing merriment  of  twenty  spirits  of  air 
seemed  commingled,  and  then  the  dark 
panelled-room  was  irradiated  as  by  the 
shining  in  of  a  sunbeam — and  swift  as  light, 
Milly,  more  lovely  than  any  thing  I  had 
from  recollection  conceived,  entered,  and 
flying  across  the  apartment,  threw  herself 
into  my  arms. 
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"  I  too,  wish  you  joy,"  cried  she,  "  and 
am  very  glad  you  are  come,  dear  Susan. 
The  birds  and  flowers  are  pretty  and  gay 
companions  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  one 
tires  of  them  soon  ;  for,"  lifting  up  her 
eyes  with  a  playful  movement  of  her 
head,  '  on  ne  me  repond  pas,  si  peut-etve  on 
m^entendsl  you  see  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
old  French  sentiment  lessons,  whatever  else 
I  may  have  done — and,  as  for  Lilly,  she 
will  scarcely  listen — or  listens  only  to 
scold  just  as  she  used  to  do  when  I  was  a 
very  little  girl.  Then  she  might  have  done 
some  good ;  but  now  I  tell  her  it  is  a 
hopeless  case,  people  get  so  bad  abroad.  So 
come  with  me,"  and  she  passed  her  arm 
under  mine,  "  and  let  us  go  and  talk  toge- 
ther out  of  doors — if  you  are  tired  you 
shall  sit  down  and  rest,  and  if  you  are 
hungry  you  shall  not  starve,  for  I  have 
ordered  tea  and  strawberries  and  cream,  to 
be  brought  to  us  under  the  trees." 

To  this  tempting  invitation,  I  offered  no 

VOL.  II.  K 
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resistance,  but  suffered  myself  to  be  led 
away  by  my  syren  guide. 

We  were  soon  seated  at  our  grateful 
feast  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  of  an 
elm  of  majestic  size — one  of  those  ancient 
glories  of  our  English  country  seats — - 
one  amongst  the  many  which  cast  their 
umbrageous  shade  over  the  fragrant  lawn 
on  which  was  situated  our  pleasant  re- 
treat ;  and  from  thence,  we  looked  upon 
the  old  grey  Court  we  had  left  some  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  us. 

Influenced  by  the  spirit  and  charms  of 
the  scene,  none  of  the  dark,  fearful,  or  dis- 
tressing associations,  the  revelations  of  Mrs. 
Lill}^  and  the  personal  experience  of  my 
own  former  visit  occurred  to  my  mind  at 
that  moment. 

I  contemplated  the  venerable  edifice,  but 
in  it,«  softest,  brightest,  light  : 

"  An  English  home — 

AH  things  in  order  stored,  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace!'* 
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But  very  soon  my  imagination  was  charm- 
ed away  from  my  usual  and  habitual  subject 
of  contemplation  and  admiration,  so  skilful 
was  fancy  witched  away  to  distant  regions  by 
the  graphic  animated  pictures,  which  my 
lovely  young  companion  unconsciously  in  her 
naive  manner,  painted  to  my  imagination 
in  her  voluble  relations  of  her  romantic 
sojourns  and  adventurous  travels  in  foreign 
parts. 

It  was  was  almost  as  graphic  to  me,  as 
reading  Corinne,  which  to  those  who 
"  have  gone  a  weary  half  of  life  and  known 
Italia  only  yet  by  name,"  is,  perhaps,  ^of  all 
the  thousands  of  descriptive  journeys 
which  have  since  been  written  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  unlucky  ones,  the  most  pow- 
erful in  transporting  one,  as  by  the  magic  of 
a  dream,  to  those  regions  of  delight.  It 
was  as  I  have  said,  as  descriptive  as  read- 
ing Corinne  in  a  closely  sheltered  room  on 
a  lazy  summer  day  — till  one  fancies,  and 
seems  almost  to  hear  the  murmuring  of 
K  3 
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the  eternal  fountains  which  gush  in  the 
square  of  St.  Peter's,  or  to  scent  the  odour 
which  from  the  orange  and  the  lemon 
trees,  covering  the  mountains  of  Terri- 
cina,  so  dehcately  embalm  the  evening 
air. 

Indeed,  though  Milly  had  probably  en- 
tered upon  the  subject  with  a  very  different 
view  than  descriptive  relation — she  even 
seemed  to  be  carried  away  from  her  original 
intent  by  the  inspiring  memories  of  places 
and  scenery  in  which  her  little  self  and 
her  interesting  adventures  had  been  en- 
acted, and  for  which  Italy,  France, 
and  the  vine  clad  country  of  the  Rhine,  had 
each  provided  her  their  characteristic 
charms. 

"  Well,'^  I  thought,  as  I  looked  into  her 
lovely  face,  kindled  into  still  greater  love- 
liness by  the  spirit  of  her  discourse,  "  your 
foreign  life  has  given  you  at  least  a  soul  if 
nothing  else." 

Milly  it  almost  seemed  had  divined  the 
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tenor  of  my  inward  thoughts,  for  throwing 
herself  back  upon  the  green-swarcl,  her 
fau'  face  all  flushed  with  her  enthusiasm* 
she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  yes,  those  are  the  countries,  and 
the  climes  to  make  one  feel  one  has  a  soul 
— a  soul  of  some  sort  that  is  to  say — not 
one  which,  as  Lilly  says,  is  likely  to  do 
us  good  hereafter.  And  indeed,  don't 
think  it  shocking — but  one  almost  could 
wish  there  was  no  hereafter  in  such  a 
paradise  as  some  of  those  dehcious  coun- 
tries/' 

This  unholy  speech  disenchanted  me  not 
a  little,  but  as  I  made  no  remark,  Milly 
proceeded — 

"  I  am  glad,  notwithstanding,  to  find  my- 
self once  more  in  this  dear  old  English 
place,  and  shall  be  content  to  put  up  for  a 
time  with  the  soulless  condition  into  which 
I  suppose  I  must — indeed  I  already  feel 
myself  beginning — to  return,  for  since  I 
have  been  here  I  could  almost  fancy  I  had 
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never  been  away,  and  was  the  mere 
naughty  mad-cap  little  girl  you  found  me 
years  ago.  But  oh  !  you  do  not  know  all 
that  has  passed  since  then,  to  change 
"  the  spirit  of  my  dream," — you  see  how 
poetically  I  can  talk  now.  Well,  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  tell  you — I  have  not  begun 
yet,  but  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for 
everything.  Have  you  had  any  lovers 
since  I  saw  you  last  1 — but  if  you  had,  it 
cannot  be  the  same  thing,  not  half  the  fun 
as  having  them  abroad.  There  is  no  sere- 
nading, nor  anything  of  that  sort  here. 
England  after  all  is  a  stupid  place,  and 
Enghsh  lovers  still  more  stupid  people  I 
should  think,  not  like  I — But,  ah  me  I  my 
soul  will  come  back  if  I  talk  of  all  this 
now,  and  it  would  only  be  an  incumbrance 
under  present  circumstances ;  so  let  us 
wave  the  subject  till — But  what  are  you 
locking  at  so  attentively  ?'  Milly  exclaimed, 
starting   from  her  recumbent  posture,  as 
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she  beheld  my  eyes  intently  fixed  in  the 
direction  of  the  house. 

"  Sister  Anne,  Sister  Anne — do  you  see 
any  one  coming  V 

"  Is  it  not  your — "  I  began  : 

"  You  do  not  mean  Edwy  V  she  inter- 
rupted, with  a  slight  increase  of  colour 
manthng  her  cheeks,  "  yes,  I  see  it '  is 
really  liim — well  I  have  managed  it  rather 
sooner  than  I  even  wished.  I  should  have 
liked  a  day  or  two  quietly  alone  with  you  ; 
he  will  be  sadly  in  our  way  when  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  "  But,''  rising  and  smoothing 
back  her  disordered  ringlets,  "  I  had  better 
go  and  meet  him  I  suppose,  for  I  mean  to 
do  the  honours  on  this  occasion,  though 
perhaps  he  will  think  I  have  no  business  to 
do  so,  and  that  he  is  master  here  ;  we 
will  see." 

With  these  mocking  words  she  started 
forward,  and  with  her  light  and  breeze- 
like movements  certainly  a  fairer  form  was 
never  seen — to  meet  her  cousin. 
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The  young  man  was  standing  near  the 
house,  and  we  could  plainly  perceive  that 
he  was  looking  anxiously  around  him,  not 
having  yet  discovered  us  through  the 
shelter  of  the  overhanging  branches — but 
he  now  also  advanced  with  gay  alacrity. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


They  met  again — but  different  from  themselves, 
At  least,  what  each  remembered  of  themselves. 

L.  E.  L. 


It  was  interesting  to  see  those  two  young 
creatures  thus  meeting  one  another ;  at 
first,  as  1  have  said,  with  such  careless,  un- 
reflective  haste  as  the  same  cousin  com- 
panions and  playmates  from  their  child- 
hood years — alike  forgetful  of  the  three 
years  of  separation — and  of  the  fearful,  seri- 
K  5 
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ous  circumstances  v/hicli  had  attended 
indeed  been  the  occasion  of  their 
parting. 

But  it  was  curious  now  to  observe  how, 
as  their  swift  steps  drew  them  gradually 
nearer  one  to  the  other,  and  the  inter- 
v^ening  space  diminished  quickly,  their 
pace  slackened,  their  countenances 
changed,  their  glances  assumed  a  different 
nature — as  if  they  each  suddenly  began 
to  see  something  different  in  the  person  of 
the  other  than  that  which  recollection  had 
pictured  to  their  fancy  ;  as  if  they  felt  it 
was  either  not  qiiite  the  same  cousin  they 
had  left  three  years  before — or  else 
that  a  change  had  come  over  their  own 
inmiediate  vision  to  cause  this  sensible 
tram  formation. 

But  surely  Edwy  might  well  have  for- 
gotten that  the  young  being  so  famiharized 
to  him  by  daily  companionship  had  ever 
been  so  lovely  as  she  now  appeared  after 
their    long    absence — loveher    than    any 
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creature  he  had  ever  looked  upon  during 
that  intervening  space  of  time. 

And  j\lilly,  though  from  the  hints  and 
inuendoes  she  had  already  let  fall,  seemed 
to  have  seen  so  much — to  have  had  such 
large  experience  in  a  way  which  I  could  not 
but  interpret  as  most  favorable  to  her  love  of 
coquetry — she  even,  as  it  might  have 
appeared,  was  no  less  struck  by  the  manly 
o,race  and  beauty  with  which  those  years 
of  absence  had  crowned  her  "  blue  eyed 
cousin,"  and  more,  perhaps,  with  that  cer- 
tain nameless  attribute  pervading  his 
whole  person  and  demeanor  which,  how- 
ever olive  cheeks  or  eyes  of  fire  had 
enthralled  her  foohsh  fancy,  breathed  forth, 
in  his  person,  superior  to  those  influences 
to  which  her  mind  had  lately  been 
exposed.  In  what  this  superiurity  consisted 
she  might  not  have  been  able  to  detiiie — 
though  it  was  doubtless  the  noble  purity 
of  a  young  Englishman's,  as  yet  unworldly, 
uncorrupted  heart,  which  shone  through  an 
exterior  so  fitted  for  such  an  inhabitant. 
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But  they  came  close  upon  one  another 
at  last — the  few  last  steps  were  speedy,  as 
had  been  the  first,  and  on  the  young  man's 
part,  at  least,  still  more  eager  and  alert — 
and  I  saw  him  take  his  cousin's  hand,  with 
glad  and  warm  affection. 

She  too,  smiled,  and  spoke  with  all  her 
recovered  ease,  and  usual  arch  and  uncon- 
strained freedom  of  look  and  manner — 
and  though  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear 
the  words  that  they  exchanged,  I  deemed 
the  subject  first  started,  to  be  the 
circumstances  of  his  invitation  and  ar- 
rival. 

The  next  moment  they  were  walking 
slowly  on,  side  by  side,  Milly  talking  to 
him  confidentially,  as  if  putting  him  au 
fait  with  matters  in  general — he  bending 
down  to  Hsten,  and  occasionally  replying 
with  a  half  amused  half  astonished  look 
and  smile  upon  his  expressive  counte- 
nance. Finally,  his  instructions  being 
ended,  Milly  turned  the  direction  of  their 
steps   towards  our   retreat,   and   bringing 
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her  cousin  up  to  me,  made  us  once  more 
acquainted,  and  we  remained  out  of  doors, 
sitting  or  strolling,  and  chattering  most 
pleasantly  and  amicably,  all  three  together, 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

It  then  occurred  to  ^liWj,  that  her  guest, 
after  a  long  journey,  might  be  in  need  of 
more  substantial  refreshments  than  straw- 
berries and  cream. 

*'  Let  us  go  up  to  Lilly's  room,"  she 
said,  "  and  make  her  give  you  some  sup- 
per." 

And  accordingly  we  repaired  to  the  old 
oak  apartment. 

The  young  man  shook  hands  affection- 
ately with  his  venerable  friend. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Lilly,''  he  said,  ''  though,  perhaps,  you 
were  not  prepared  for  my  arrival  just 
now !"' 

•'  Why,  sir,  I  certainly  had  not  heard 
from  my  master  or  mistress,  that  you  were 
coming  hera  to-night,"  Mrs.  Lilly  replied, 
gazing,  nevertheless,  upon  the  young  man, 
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with  eyes  of  much  tender  regard.     "  You 
are  always,  I  am  sure,  welcome,  but — " 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  Lilly,  none  of  your 
buts,  if  you  please — it's  all  right,  you  will 
hear  from  Aunt  Eleanor  about  it  in  a  day 
or  two — and  now  that  he  is  come,  he  does 
not  want  to  be  starved — so  you  must  order 
him  something  to  eat " 

"  I  have  alread}^  hearing  of  Mr.  Edwy's 
arrival,  desired  refreshments  to  be  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  breakfast -room," 
Mrs.  Lilly  replied,  '•'  and  also  your  bed- 
room, Mr.  Edwy.  You  will  find  every 
thing  right  and  comfortable,  I  hope." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lilly,  no  doubt  I 
shall,"  looking  round  with  a  smile,  "  but 
pray  do  not  send  me  to  bed  just  jet — and 
as  for  the  supper,  which  I  shall  not  refuse, 
if  you  would  allow  it  to  be  brought  up 
here,  into  this  nice,  dear,  private  old  room- 
of  yours,  instead  of  malting  me  travel 
into  such  distant  regions— it  would  so 
greatly  oblige  me — I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
and  we  shall  all  ^     so  snug  together." 
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Mrs.  Lilly  smiled  most  benignly  on  this 
request,  and  Milly  started  up  to  ring  the 
bell,  and  desired  the  supper  to  be  brought, 
as  her  cousin  requested,  whispering,  as 
she  passed  me  on  her  return, 

''  We  will  indulge  him  to-night,  but  to- 
morrow, won  t  I  torment  him  1  — he  thinks 
he  will  have  it  all  his  own  way,  that  al- 
ready I  can  see.  Old  Lilly  always  spoilt 
him,  as  much  as  she  tormented  me,  with 
her  lecturings,  and  twittiugs,  and  shakings 
of  the  head." 

So,  in  spite  of  these  jealous  and  threat- 
ening inuendoes,  Milly  placed  herself  a 
chair  close  between  Edwy's  and  my  own, 
devoting  herself  to  play  the  agreeable  to 
her  cousin,  with  more  than  common  assi- 
duity. 

Yv^hen  the  repast  was  served,  and  Edwy 
commenced  proceedings,  the  manner  in 
which  the  little  lady  leant  her  arm  upon 
the  table,  and  with  the  earnest,  tender 
solicitude,  of  an  affectionate  sister,  gazed 
upon  her  cousin's  face,  as   he  partook  of 
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the  refreshments,  reminded  me  of  the 
breakfast  in  the  large  dining-room,  where, 
having  teased  him  to  her  heart's  content, 
she  had  assumed  so  bewitching  a  manner 
of  fond,  amiable  attention,  towards  the 
youth's  wants  and  comforts. 

Nor  did  Edwy  appear  at  all  less  pleased, 
and  flattered  on  this  present  occasion, 
though  he  might  be  in  a  degree  less  unem- 
barrassed or  discomposed  by  this  devout 
attention  on  the  young  lady's  part ;  for  once 
or  twice  as  he  looked  from  his  repast  into 
her  sweet  little  face,  and  beheld  her  eyes 
so  earnestly  fixed  upon  him — the  colour 
flushed  his  cheeks  and  brow,  and  he  allowed 
his  knife  and  fork  to  be  idle  for  many  a 
moment  after. 

When  y/e  had  talked  away  till  nearly 
ten  o'clock,  Edwy  having  to  tell  of  many 
visits  by  which,  during  his  last  vacation, 
his  sojourn  in  his  mother's  house  was 
diversified,  Mrs.  Lilly,  taking  advantage  of 
a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  placing 
her    hand   upon   the    large   bible,  which 
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was  ahvays  on  the  round  table  near 
which  she  sat,  said  in  a  solemn  tone,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  young,  gay 
voices  lately  filling  the  room — 

"  My  young  ladies  and  Mr.  Edwy,  it  is 
my  nightly  custom,  before  going  to  rest 
to  read  a  chapter  in  this  blessed  book;  if 
not  ill-pleasing  to  yourselves,  I  would 
gladly  that  you  joined  in  the  holy  exer- 
cise.'' 

Milly  gave  a  start  of  not  much  pleasant 
surprise,  looked  at  me,  and  then  a' 
Edwy,  but  seeing  no  answering  astonish- 
ment or  encouragement  to  revolt  in  the 
expression  of  either  of  our  countenances, 
indeed  that  Edwy  received  the  proposition 
with  grave  and  quiet  acquiescence,  she 
altered  the  expression  of  her  face,  and 
only  said  carelessly  : 

"  Well,  Lilly,  let  us  have  it." 

The  old  woman  looked  up  at  her  for  a 
moment  with  a  sad,  earnest  expression,  as 
if  some  inward  prayer  was  rising  in  her 
behalf  to   that  Great   Being,    with  whose 
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Holy  Word  she  was  about  to  engage,  and 
then  wiping  her  spectacles,  and  fixing 
them  on  her  nose,  she  opened  the  book  in 
the  place  where  her  marker  lay,  but  then 
paused,  and  glancing  up  towards  us,  said  : 

"  It  has  not  been  much  my  habit  to 
read  aloud  of  late,  and  I  am  thinking  that 
one  of  your  young,  clear  voices  would,  with 
more  pleasure  and  edification  to  the  other 
listeners,  be  employed  on  this  occasion  ; 
mine  has  waxed  of  late  sore  tremulous 
and  feeble,"  and  she  looked  at  each  of  us, 
at  least  from  Edwy  to  myself;  Milly 
seemed  overlooked  in  her  proposal.  But 
it  was  Milly  who  took  upon  herself  to 
reply:  ^        ■ 

"  No — no,  Lilly,  you  must  read — I  know 
of  old  that  you  read  beautifully — I  shall 
attend  to  you  better  than  any  one  else — 
so  make  haste  and  begin.  And  then,"  she 
added,  whispering  in  our  ears  as  she  sat 
between  her  cousin  and  myself,  "  and  then 
you  know  we  can  listen  or  not  as  it  pleases 


us." 


But  again  perceiving  the  glance  of  our 
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countenances,  she  composed  hers  to  some- 
thing of  more  renewed  attention  and  with 
one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  Edwy's 
chair — the  other  ]aid  upon  my  shoulder, 
Hstened  or  appeared  to  try  and  Hsten, 
whilst  Mrs.  Lilly  commenced  reading  one 
of  those  beautiful  chapters  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John — then,  apparently,  soon  tiring 
of  her  unwonted  attention  turned  her  eyes 
with  an  attempt  to  exchange  some  signs  or 
glances  of  mischievous  intelligence  with 
her  fellow  listeners. 

But  I,  maintaining  my  imperturbable 
gravity,  and  her  cousin,  perhaps,  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  any  such  dangerous  encounter, 
having  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  she 
was  baffled  in  her  intentions,  and  forced 
to  sit  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  with  at 
least  an  outward  semblance  of  patience 
and  tranquillity. 

But  no  sooner  had  its  concluding  words 
died  away  on  our  venerable  reader's 
tremulous  lips,  than  Milly,  either  in  absent 
abstraction  of  mind,  or  in  direct  levity  and 
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disrespect,  broke  forth  into  a  dull,  monoto- 
nous chant,  such  as  she  had  probably  heard 
sung  during  mass  from  the  altars  of  the 
foreign  churches,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to 
our  family  devotions  for  this  night,  for  Mrs. 
Lilly,  though  I  saw  she  had  a  prayer  book 
before  her,  did  not  offer  to  proceed  after 
this  ludicrous  interruption,  at  which  even 
I  could  scarcely  forbear  to  smile,  and  Edwy 
laughed  aloud. 

So  Mrs.  Lilly  rose,  and  with  a  sad,  re- 
proachful countenance,  put  aside  her  books, 
and  lighted  the  candles. 

"  Yes,  come  away,  Susan,"  Milly  said, 
linking  her  arm  in  mine,  "  we  have  done 
enough  in  all  conscience  for  to-day.  Good 
night,  Edwy,  we  will  leave  to  you  Mrs.  Lilly's 
parting  benediction.  Good  night,  old 
lady,"  and  the  thoughtless  being  drew  me 
from  the  room,  along  the  passages  leading 
to  the  tapestry  chamber. 

"  Yes,  here  I  sleep  ;  I  think  I  told  you 
in  my  letter/'  she  said,  throwing  open  the 
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door  of  that  apartment,  and  lightly  enter- 
ing. 

Prepared  as  I  had  been  for  Milly's  occu- 
pation of  this  room,  it  ga  ve  me  quite  a 
chilling  turn  to  find  myself,  once  more, 
standing  within  its  threshold ;  that  cham- 
ber, wherein  wc  have  seen  an  immortal  spirit 
take  its  flight,  must  ever  awaken  in  our 
minds  associations  of  a  peculiar  and  im- 
pressive nature, 

But  here  especially — in  this  haunt  of 
melancholy,  gloomy  grandeur,  where  there 
had  been  so  many  -peculiar  circumstances 
to  impress  the  recollection  of  that  scene  of 
a  soul's  departure,  as  well  the  memory  of  the 
departed  upon  my  mind  and  imagination 
— to  enter  thus,  and  see  it  all  the  same 
as  when  I,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  midnight 
hour  entered,  led  by  the  same  conductress 
— to  fancy  almost,  as  my  eye  shuddering 
glanced  towards  the  Oriel,  that  a  faint 
light  gleamed  from  it  as  on  that  first 
occasion — and  that  an  unseen  form  still 
kept   therein   her  melancholy    vigils — all 
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these  thronging  thoughts  and  fancies  sent 
a  cold  thrill  through  my  frame  ;  invo- 
luntarily I  stood  still,  and  as  Milly  shut 
the  door  bshind  us,  shrank  back  and  shud- 
dered. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1"  Milly  said,  per- 
ceiving this  and  laughing.  "  Are  you 
frightened  1  I  am  not  at  all,  and  slept  all 
alone  here  last  night.  Lilly,  indeed,  was 
in  the  next  room,  which  you  are  now  to 
have  ;  but  I  think  you  shall  come  and 
sleep  with  me  in  here,  if  you  do  not 
mind — for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had 
some  rather  queer  and  uncomfortable 
qualms  come  over  me  as  I  lay  there  in  the 
night  all  by  myself,  such  as  I  had  never 
felt  before,  though  I  would  not  have  had 
Lilly  know  it  for  the  world.  She  would 
have  gloried  over  me,  for  she  tried  hard 
to  persuade  me  that  I  should  be  frightened 
— or,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been — and 
evidently  thought  that  it  was  shockingly 
unfe*eling  that  I  was  not  so." 

"  Well  really,"  I  said,  with  a  nervous 
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tremor   of   the   voice,   and  a  tear  forcing 
itself  to  my  eye,  as  there  arose,  before  my 
fancy,  the  image  of  that  cold,  still  beauti- 
ful mother's  form,  lying,  Kke  a  waxen  image, 
beneath  the   heavy  drapery  of  that  couch 
on  which  the  young  daughter,  from  mere 
childish  vanity,  was  thus  choosing  for  her 
nightly   repose  ;    "  really,  dear  Milly,  one 
can  hardly  wonder  that  Mrs.  Lilly  should 
think  so.      It    would    have  been   scarcely 
possible  for  me  to  have  slept    here    had 
I  been  you — not  that  one  need  be  fright- 
ened,  that  is  all  superstitious  nonsense — 
but  there  are  certain  feelings  !" 

^lilly  looked,  in  a  degree,  abashed  and 
disconcerted  at  these  expressions  on  my 
part,  and  coloured  a  little,  but  the  next 
moment,  somewhat  angrily  repeated  my 
last  words,  "  certain  feehngs," — "  Well,  I 
know  nothing  of  these  certain  feehno-s 
which  you  talk  about — no  more  than  I  do 
of  being  a  coward,  and  think  the  one  must 
be  as  great  nonsense  as  the  other — so  I  am 
glad  I  do  not  possess  either.     1  never  pre- 
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tend  to  have  feeling.  People  have  told  me 
long  enough  tliat  I  have  no  heart — I  am 
quite  reconciled  to  the  deficiency,  indeed,  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  without 
one — T  have  no  more  wish  to  acquire  the 
possession  than  Ondine  to  have  a  soul — 
and  pretty  work  she  made  of  it  when  she 
did  find  one — Well  we  had  better  make 
haste  and  get  into  bed  before  the  ghosts 
begin  to  walk,  which  you  know  they  do  at 
twelve  o'clock,  so,  if  you  think  you 
shall  be  safer  in  my  little  bed-room  in 
there,  never  mind  me,  I  shall  do  very 
well,"  she  added  in  a  tone  of  continued 
pique,  and  began  to  unloose,  before  the 
high,  dark  framed  mirror,  the  wavy  braids 
of  her  golden  hair. 

"  Oh,  no,"  1  said,  kissing  her  cheek,  "  I 
shall  certainly  come  here  and  sleep  with 
you." 

So,  having  easily  made  my  peace,  I  re- 
tired to  my  dressing-room,  and  half  an 
hour  after  was  reposing  by  Milly's  side  in 
the  capacious  couch  which  had  been  for 
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centuries  the  resting-place  of  many  a 
human  being  of  varied  fortunes  and  dif- 
ferent fates. 

It  gave  me  a  strange  feeling  to  find  my- 
self lying  there,  though  I  strove  vigorously 
to  banish  from  my  thoughts  all  repugnant 
feelings  which  the  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Rashleigh's  death-bed  might  have  sug- 
gested. But  independently  of  this  last 
melancholy  feature — the  many  extraordi- 
nary and  striking  scenes  which  within  this 
chamber  had  been  enacted,  and  with  which 
Mrs.  Lilly's  narrative  had  made  me  familiar, 
floated  irresistibly  before  my  excited  fancy 
—  filling  my  head  with  the  most  confused 
and  bewildering  images,  till  slumber  at 
length,  after  some  hours,  sealed  my  eye- 
Hds. 

As  for  Milly,  after  a  little  conversation, 
she  lay  soft  and  quiet  as  a  child,  and  seemed 
soon  to  fall  asleep — only  once  breaking 
upon  my  more  disquieted  vigils  by  the 
murmuring  ejaculations  which,  whether 
addressed   to    me,    or     the   mere  ebulH 

VOL.  II.  L 
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tion  of  her  inward  imaginings,  I  could  not 
at  first  comprehend. 

"  Yes,  how  very  handsome  he  has  be- 
come— no  longer  a  foppish  boy — quite  a 
handsome  man,  I  declare.  But  not  like 
him! — oh,  I  did  not  say  he  was  anything 
like  him!  No,  no — not  to  be  compared — 
very,  very  unlike." 

And  then  the  little  lady,  evidently  only 
half  awake,  started,  muttered  something 
very  quickly,  which  sounded  to  me  like 
Italian,  and  then  relapsed  into  silent 
rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Oh,  those  were  days  when  life  had  wings, 
And  flew,  and  flew,  so  wild  a  height, 

That  like  the  lark,  that  sunward  springs, 
'Twas  giddj  with  too  much  light. 

Moore. 


I  SHALL  not  touble  myself  or  readers  with 
a  detail  of  the  exact  programme  of  those 
few  successire  days  which  flew  over  our 
heads  upon  such  hght  and  joyous  wing 
that  we  had  scarce  time  for  other  care 
and  other  thoughts  than  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  moment — sinking  to  rest  at 
L  2 
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night,  our  frames  and  spirits  both  plea- 
surably  weary  and  exhausted  by  the  giddy 
course  of  perfect  pleasure  we  had  run 
throughout  the  day. 

Everything,  indeed,  during  that  space  of 
time,  the  longest,  perhaps,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  world,  it  is  possible  for  such 
a  state  of  matters  to  continue — every  cir- 
cumstance concurred  in  furtherance  of  our 
full  prosperity  and  peace  of  mind. 

The  weather  was  exquisite,  Mrs.  Lilly  satis- 
fied and  in  good  humour,  and  Milly  more 
reasonable  and  moderate  in  her  mood  and 
conduct  than  could  have  been  expected 
under  existing  circumstances  ;  so  that  like 
many  a  beiDg  of  the  same  original  and  un- 
accountable order,  she  seem^ed,  for  the 
time,  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some 
temper  and  spirit  of  a  diJBferent  sort  and 
nature  than  their  wont — a  deceiving  spirit 
which  only  takes  possession  of  the  too  be- 
witching form,  to  beguile  men  to  their 
speedy  disappointment  and  disquiet,  into 
loving  or  admiring  them  the  more. 
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Even  the  sole  existing  drawback  which 
Edwy's  unsanctioned  visit  to  the  Court 
might  have  imposed  upon  our  feeUngs  of 
perfect  ease  and  security,  promised  to  be 
satisfactorily  removed  by  the  right  course 
of  action,  which,  in  spite  of  Milly's  discou- 
ragement of  any  such  hazardous  proceed- 
ings, for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  consci- 
ence, as  well  as  Mrs.  Lilly's  feehngs,  the 
young  man  had  chosen  to  adopt,  on  the 
first  discovery  of  the  true  circumstances  of 
his  summons  to  the  court — namely,  on  the 
sole  responsibility  of  his  young  lady  cousin 
— quite  unsanctioned,  indeed  contrary  to 
the  known  desire  of  her  uncle  and  aunt. 

With  all  this,  the  probability  of  having  to 
leave  Malvern  Court  under  the  very  pleasant 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself, 
did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  the  young 
man's  mind.  His  expulsion  would  have 
been  too  great  a  stretch  of  circumspection 
to  be  expected,  but  he  sat  down,  the  second 
morning  after  his  arrival,  and  penned  a 
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most  proper  and  dutiful  letter,  to  inform 
Mrs.  Malvern  of  his  being  at  the  Court. 

Why — he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
explain,  having  a  general  entree  of  the 
house,  but  he  frankly  suggested  that  finding 
the  two  young  ladies  there  alone,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  remain  to  constitute  their 
company  and  protection  till  the  time  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt's  return,  assuring  his  aunt 
Eleanor,  for  it  was  to  her  he  addressed  the 
letter,  that  even  Mrs.  Lilly  was  in  favour 
of  this  plan,  and  he  was  sure  would  wil- 
lingly vouch  for  his  steadiness  and  fitness 
in  every  respect  for  that  responsible  post. 
Milly  also,  said  that  as  he  was  determined 
to  take  this  foolish  course,  she  supposed  she 
must  assist  in  carrying  it  out,  and  sat  down 
to  pen  an  epistle  to  the  same  effect. 

This  undertaking  appeared  to  be  one  of 
more  than  usual  consideration  and  import- 
ance in  her  eyes,  for  she  set  about  the  task 
with  wonderful  deliberation,  often  calling 
out — we  two  being  alone  together  at  the 
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time — declaring  that  she  had  forgotten  all 
her  EngKish — to  ask  my  assistance  in  the 
spelKng,  or  right  appropriating  of  a  word. 

At  last  I  ventured — she  not  resisting  my 
announced  intention — to  look  over  her  shoul- 
der, saying  that  I  was  curious  to  see  a 
letter  worthy  of  so  much  attention — that  I 
wished  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  laughing  carelessly ; 
"  you  know  this  is  a  letter  vv'hich,  being  for 
tlie  eyes  of  my  most  worshipful  aunt 
Eleanor,  must  of  necessity  '  be  fit  to  be 
seen,'  so  you  need  not  be  surprised  at  its 
being  so  unlike  myself  I  am  more  clever 
at  this  sort  of  thing  than  you  imagine." 

But  I  was  a  little  surprised,  not  only  at 
the  ver^  neat  and  orderly  style  of  hand- 
writing which  had  been  put  into  requisi- 
tion on  this  occasion,  but  also  at  the  whole 
import  and  tenor  of  the  letter  itself 

"My  dear  Eleaxor, 
(Milly,  who  had  no  respect  for  the  digni- 
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ties,  seldom  honoured   her  uncle's  wife  by 
bestowing  upon  her  the  epithet  of  aunt.) 

"  My  dear  Eleanor, 

"  Edwy  is  writing,  I  believe,  to 
tell  you  that  he  is  here.  I  hope  you  and  my 
uncle  will  have  no  objection  to  allow  him 
to  remain,  for  Susan,  and  I  find  him  a 
great  acquisition  in  our  walks  and  rides, 
and  Mrs.  Lilly  thinks  his  presence  a 
considerable  relief  to  her  mind — she  is  so 
anxious  on  our  account.  I  know  that  you 
did  not  quite  approve  of  our  having  him 
here  with  us  in  your  absence,  but  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  object  if  you  saw  how  well, 
we  all  get  on  together — and  how  much 
more  agreeable  and  respectable  it  is,  in 
every  way. 

"  As  for  myself,  dear  Eleanor,  I  never 
felt  so  happy  or  so  good  as  I  have  done 
ever  since  I  came  back  to  this  dear  de- 
lightful old  place/' 

"  Oh !  never  take  me  abroad  again — and 
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in  time,  I  feel  I  shall  become  a  perfect 
angel.  Really  all  that  happened  there 
seems  to  me  a  complete  dream,  "  a  diseased 
dream, '  as  they  call  it  in  the  novels,  and  I 
am  sure  if  it  did  not  seem  quite  as  some- 
thing unreal,  I  should  be  ready  to  die  with 
shame  and  sorrow  at  the  recollection." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Milly,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  when  I  had  proceeded  so  far — what  in 
the  world  did  happen  when  you  were 
abroad  to  make  you  so  very  humble  and 
contrite  ? — you  are  always  promising  to  tell 
me  so  much,  and  yet  have  really  divulged 
nothing  yet — and  now  I  am  really 
curious." 

Milly  replied  to  this  address,  by  covering 
up  the  paper  with  her  hand,  and  telling 
me  half  in  jest,  half  really  disconcertel, 
not  to  ask  impertinent  questions,  or 
make  remarks  on  her  letters  if  I  was  so 
inquisitive  as  to  read  them. 

I  begged  pardon  for  my  indiscreion, 
and  was  proceeding  to  assure  her  in  the 
L  5 
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same  playful  tone,  that,  of  course,  what  I 
had  seen  should  be  held  inviolate  when  I 
found  I  had  already  unwittingly  betrayed 
the  confidence — for  Edwy  had  entered, 
unperceived,  by  myself,  though  not,  it 
seems,  by  Milly,  whilst  I  was  uttering  my 
first  exclamation — 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  arch  smile,  ad- 
vancing close  to  the  table  where  Milly  waj? 
sitting,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  his 
sweet  ingenuous  expression,  "  I  also  am 
dying  to  know  what  you  have  been  about 
in  these  foreign  parts.  Miss  Milly,  what 
tricks  you  have  been  .playing,  what  dread- 
ful crimes  you  have  been  committing  V 

Milly  in  conscious  confusion  bent  her 
head  over  the  table,  and  sa.ying,  pet- 
tishly— 

"  Tricks — crimes — what  nonsense  you 
talk  —  nothing  so  very  particular,  of 
course,"  hurriedly  set  to  work  to  finish  her 
letter. 
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Elwy  laughing,  asked  no  more — nor 
thought,  I  am  cert;'. in,  of  any  shade  of 
evil  in  that  quarter.  He  was  most  inno- 
cently unsuspicious,  and  would  have 
imagined  a  babe  unborn  equally  capable  of 
any  serious  peccadillo  as  his  lovely  little 
cousin,  in  whom  he  yet  fancied  to  exist 
the  same  girlish  innocence  of  mind  and 
heart,  as  when  the}'  last  had  met. 


As  I  have  said,  those  two  letters,  on 
the  cousins'  part,  brought  altogether  satis- 
factory results. 

Mrs.  Malvern  s  reply  to  Edwy  was  brief, 
but  kind,  and  to  the  right  purpose,  which 
was  all  that  was  required.     She  said — 

*'  That  though  certainly  the  young 
man  s  visit  to  the  Court,  under  the  present 
circumstances,    was    not    a    very    regular 
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proceeding,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  their  nephew, 
neither  Mr.  Malvern  or  herself  thought  it 
necessary  to  push  punctillio  so  far  as  to 
object  to  his  remaining  there,  as  he  desired, 
believing  truly  that  his  society  must  be  a 
valuable  and  desirable  acquisition  to  his 
cousin  and  her  friend," 

Milly's  answer  was  of  a  longer  and 
more  particular  nature.  At  first,  she  kept 
it  to  herself,  and  seemed  as  if  she  did  not 
intend  to  confide  in  me  any  of  its  con- 
tents— but  in  the  end,  with  the  same  care- 
less unreserve  which  distinguised  her 
character,  threw  it  into  my  lap,  as  we  sat 
together,  out  of  doors,  telling  me  to  read 
it  if  I  liked,  only  not  to  make  remarks 
upon  it,  as  I  did  about  the  other  letter, 
and  let  Edwy  hear  me,  which  was  very 
disagreeable, 

"  And  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story 
some  day  or  other,  if  you  do  not  tease." 
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I  promised  accordingly,  and  availing  my- 
self of  her  permission,  to  read  the  letter 
Mrs.  Malvern  had  thus  inscribed  in  answer 
to  her  niece's  most  humble  and  dutiful  effu- 
sion— 

"Dear  Milly, 

"  Your  letter,  received  this 
morning,  gave  your  uncle  and  myself  much 
pleasure,  aud,  I  trust,  it  may  be  in  your 
power  to  test  the  sincerity  of  your  regret 
and  contrition  for  past  misdoings  by  the 
propriety  and  discretion  of  your  future 
conduct. 

"  You  have  indeed  great  cause  not  only 
for  sorrow  and  repentance,  but  also  for 
gratitude — you  have  not  only  been  saved 
from  a  fate  of  which,  in  your  ignorance  and 
rashness,  you  little  contemplated  the  true 
nature — but  restored,  as  it  appears,  from 
your  present  professions,  to  a  comparatively 
happy  and  purified  state  of  mind  and  ex- 
istence. 
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I  say  com'paratimly,  but  still  I  fear  there 
is  much  in  you  which  time  alone  can 
effectually  eradicate  and  correct ;  such  a 
course  of  conduct  as  that  you  have  lately 
pursued,  cannot  necessarily  have  left  you 
as  you  were  before 

"  Do  not  then  lightly  put  away  the  re- 
membrance of  the  past  from  your  thoughts, 
nor  return  to  the  former  levity  and  indis- 
cretion which  has  distinguished  your 
behaviour  from  your  childhood, 

"  Your  uncle  and  I  have  much  to  forgive, 
but  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  even 
try  to  forget.  Then,  for  your  uncle's  sake, 
he  towards  whom  I  believe  you  to  feel 
as  much  affection  as  it  is  possible  for  3'-ou 
to  entertain  for  any  human  being — do  all 
in  your  power  to  spare  him  further 
anxiety  and  annoyance  on  your  account. 

He  has  already  experienced  enough  of 
trouble  and  affliction — do  not  then,  by  your 
conduct,  draw  upon  him,  and  on  his  family, 
additional  sorrow  and  disgrace  ;  your 
unfortunate  mother  was  most  particularly 
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a  long  continaed  source  of  grief  and  pain 
to  his  heart.  Her  misfortunes — I  would 
not  to  you  her  daughter—  save  in  ail  ear- 
nest affection  to  warn  and  to  persuade — ■ 
say  her  faults — rendered  her  last  years  not 
only  a  burden  and  a  misery  to  herself — but 
a  pain  and  sorrow  to  all  around  her. 

Do  you  then,  Milly,  for  the  future, 
endeavour  carefully  to  subdue  the  first 
rising  of  any  irregular  feelings  of  vanity 
and  levi:y  in  your  breast,  lest  these  bring 
you,  at  last,  into  similar  paths  of  wretched- 
ness and  ruin.  Your  first  steps,  in  that  direc- 
tion, have  been  providentially  restrained  - 
may  you  be  preserved  henceforth  in  the 
safe  paths  of  virtue  and  peace  !  I  have 
written,  perhaps,  strongly,  and  plainly  on 
this  painful  subject  ]  but,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  write  with  no  great  fear  of  wounding 
you;  feelings  by  any  thing  that  I  can  say 
— if  I  can  hope  to  have  ever  so  slightly 
touched  them — I  shall  deem  myself  highly 
fortunate. 

Your    uncle    and    mys-lf    allow    your 
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cousin  to  remain  according  to  his  request 
and  your  own.  We  wish  to  deter  you 
from  no  natural  or  innocent  enjoyment,  or 
the  companionship  of  one  who  has  ever 
supphed  the  place  towards  you  of  an 
amiable  and  affectionate  brother,  may 
well  be  reckoned  amongst  that  number. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  you 
have  so  steady  and  desirable  a  companion 

in   your    friend,    Miss ;    and    Mrs. 

Lilly's  report  is,  indeed,  so  far,  in  every 
way,  satisfactory. 

Your  uncle  and  I  were  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  persuade  Lady  Clara  to  take  up 
her  residence  at  the  Court  during  our 
absence,  as  she  passes  the  Summer  in  the 
country — but  I  am  sorry  say  that  we  failed 
in  the  attempt — Lady  Clara  being  prevent- 
ed by  the  engagements  she  had  made  with 
her  friends. 

As  she  is  now  in  your  near  neighbour- 
hood, she  has  kindly  promised,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  take  you  under  her  surveillance, 
you  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  her  over 
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from  Colebrook,  on  some  early  day.  Be 
sure  to  be  in  the  Tvay  to  receive  her,  and 
to  have  luncheon  in  readinesB. 

Your   uncle  joins  with  me  in  love   to 
yourself,    and  with  kind  regards  to  Miss 


"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
"  Eleaxor  Malyer.n/' 

P.S. — Thank  you  for  your  enquires  after 
little  Herbert.  He  does,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, enjoy  his  rides  upon  the  sands,  and 
seems  already  to  derive  some  benefit  from 
the  sea  baths.  He  has  made  a  grand  col- 
lection of  shells  which  have  been  picked 
up  for  him,  on  the  beach  ;  he  keeps 
then  in  a  drawer,  and  says  that  he  will 
"  take  them  home  to  cousin  Milly." 

"  Well  what  do  you  think  of  it  V  Milly 
exclaimed,  as  I  gravely  folded  up  the 
paper  and  returned  it  to  her,  "  is  not  that 
a  nice  sort  of  letter  to  receive  V 

1  could    not  say  that  I   thought    it  a 
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particularly  "  nice  letter/'  nor  one  from 
its  tenor  exactly  calculated  to  touch,  as 
might  be  desired,  feelings  so  obdurate  as 
those  of  her  niece  were  supposed  to  be, 
still,  being,  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
nature  and  enormity  of  that  course  of 
conduct,  so  seyerely  and  solemnly  com- 
mented upon,  I  could  not,  of  course,  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  compo- 
sition. 

But  there  was  one  part  of  the  letter 
which  did  find  its  way  to  my  heart,  and 
that  was  the  postscript. 

There  was  something  to  my  feelings,  very 
affecting  in  that  sudden  change  from  the 
cold,  sententious  character  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  to  that  touch  of  fond  and 
simple  nature,  shown  forth  by  those  con- 
cluding lines. 

I  thought  upon  the  look  of  earnest 
tenderness,  quickly  succeeded  by  one  of 
such  dark,  concentrated  distress,  which  I 
had  seen  upon  the  mother's  face  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  goldfinch's  destruction  in  the 
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oaken  room — distress  of  which  none  but  the 
mother  who  has  had  a  similar  ordeal  to 
endure — that  of  a  child's  misfortune  thus 
forced  upon  her  agonized  perception,  can 
fathom  the  bitter  torture. 

And  now  I  imaged  to  myself  the  mourn- 
ful pleasure  stealing  over  the  writer's 
countenance,  chasing  the  coldness  and 
severity  which  had  detailed  the  rest  of  the 
letter,  and  melting  her  spirit  into  melan- 
choly tenderness,  as  in  a  dedicated  corner 
she  noted  down  those  simple  records  of  her 
idiot  boy. 

"  Ooe  touch   of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 


and  even  Milly,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
my  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  remarked, 
in  addition  to  her  former  speech  : 

"  Really  I  should  quite  hate  Eleanor 
for  writing  me  such  a  letter,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  what  she  said  about  the  poor 
little  Herbert  at  the  end.  But  anything 
she    says    or    writes    about     that    boy, 
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stops  ray  mouth  and  pricks  my  conscience 
when  I  am  going  to  be  most  impertinent 
to  her  face,  or  to   abuse  her  in  my  heart, 
Then  she  is  always  so  particularly  grateful 
whenever  I   take   any  notice,  or  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  poor  little  creature 
— I   wonder,  considering   all   things,    she 
does   not   hate   me  to  approach  or  touch 
him — instead  of  which  he  really  seems  to 
be  the  only  tie  between  us — and  if  any- 
thing was  to  happen  to  him,  I  think  we 
should   split   entirely.      But   is   it    not  a 
nuisance  about  that  Lady  Clara  ?  we  shall 
have  her  coming  here  I  suppose  to  take 
the  house  by  storm,  prying  and  ordering 
about  with  her  usual  officiousness.     But  I 
am  mistress  here  for  the  present,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  give  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment even  for  her  Ladyship — she  shall  see 
how  capitally  I  shall  do  the  honors  to  her. 
'  Have  luncheon  prepared!'  of  course.  Does 
Eleanor  think  we  live  upon  spiders,  and 
small   beer,   and   keep  an   empty  larder  ^ 
Lady  Clara  shall  have  as  good  a  luncheon 
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as  ever  there  has  been  since  Mrs  Eleanor's 
time,  she  not  being,  as  you  may  be  aware, 
the  most  liberal  of  housekeepers." 

So  stilly,  to  carry  out  this  hospitable 
intent,  announced  to  Mrs.  Lilly  that  Lady 
Clara  and  the  Colebrook  party  were  ex- 
pected on  the  morrow,  and  that  a  repast 
must  be  prepared  accordingly  in  obedience 
to  Mrs.  Malvern's  desire. 

Poor  Lilly  was  therefore  obliged  to  do 
her  best  with  the  small  establishment  now 
at  the  Court,  to  further  the  orders  of 
her  present  little  imperative  mistress — 
who  insisted  upon  having  everything  her 
own  way  on  this  occasion,  and  much,  truly, 
I  marvelled  to  see  how  well  she  could  ar- 
range and  carry  out  her  intentions. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIT 


Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Ban  quo. 
Shakspeare. 


And  when  in  reality  Lady  Clara  and  one 
other  lady  did  arrive  on  the  following  after- 
noon, just  to  see  that  everything  was 
going  on  right,  and  her  cousin's  niece  not 
running  too  much  riot,  she  found  Milly 
waiting  in  all  state  to  receive  her  and  con- 
duct her  to  a  splendid  luncheon,  of  which 
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she  did  the  honors,  with  a  kind  of  mock 
dignity  and  courteous  attention  which 
made  her  ladyship  stare  with  astonishment, 
and,  perhaps,  feel  a  shade  of  something 
like  real  melancholy  regret,  as  thus  in  her 
daughter  there  seemed  presented  to  her 
view,  in  child-like  mockery,  the  likeness  of 
that  beautiful,  and  and  once  professedly 
beloTed  cousin,  whose  innate  dignity,  and 
queen-like  courtesy  of  mien  on  such  occa- 
sions had  been  so  matchless. 

Lady  Clara,  I  must  say,  made  herself 
perfectly  unobjectionable  and  agreeable 
throughout  this  visit ;  her  manner  to- 
wards both  the  cousins  being  friendly  and 
good-natured  in  the  extreme. 

She  was  evidently  much  struck  by  the 
good  looks  of  Edwy,  and  pleased  by  his 
attentive  and  amiable  demeanour. 

But  Milly  would  award  no  praise  to  her 
ladyship  even  in  this  respect. 

"  How  exceedingly  patronizing  she  is 
towards  us  !"  she  afterwards  said,  and  then 
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as  Lady  Clara  Tvas  conducting  her  friend 
through  the  conservatories  and  gardens, 
and  having  soon  tired  of  playing  the 
attentive  and  courteous  hostess  she  vras 
hanging  behind  with  Edwy  and  myself, 
happening  to  overhear  Lady  Clara  say  to 
her  companion — 

"  You  may  imagine  how  melancholy  all 
this  must  be  to  me  !" 

Milly  whispered  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
"  Yes !  we  can  well  imagine  that,  my 
dear  Lady  Clara.  It  has  been  rather 
melancholy  to  you  for  a  long  time — It  was 
rather  melancholy  for  you  to  come  here, 
and  find  Eleanor  married  to  my  uncle, 
whom  you  had  been  for  years  trying  to 
marry  yourself — and  now  it  is  still  more 
melancholy  to  come  here  and  find  us  young 
and  (may  I  not  say  so,  Edwy,)  handsome 
people,  just  beginning  to  have  it  all  our  own 
way,  and  feel  yourself  to  be  growing  both 
old  and  ugly,  and  without  one  atom  of 
authority  left  you  in  the  house." 
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And  MiDy  looked  at  Edwy  for  partici- 
pation in  her  triumph,  but  received,  I  per- 
ceiyed,  in  return,  scarcely  the  faintest  smile 
of  applause.        Any   ungracious,    or    un- 
generous reflect-ons  of  the  kind,  even  when 
proceeding  from  lips  which  gave  a  sort   of 
fascination  to  all  they  uttered,    light    and 
frivolous    though   it   might  be,  were  ever, 
I  could  observe,  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
impulses  of  her  cousin's  heart,  whose  feel- 
ings, though  manly  in  the  extreme,  were 
most  dehcately  refined,  and  soon  from  the 
daily  opportunity  of   observation    on  this 
point,    and    the    difference    between   the 
spirits  seeming  to  dwell  within  the  minds 
of  these  two  children  of  the  family — in- 
deed, between  Edv/y  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  that  race,  who  had  existed  for  many 
a  day — it  was  singular  enough  to  think  how 
that    "  low  blood "  in  his  family  pride,  so 
depreciated  by  the  uncle,  had  risen  with 
a   cleansing  and  purifying    power   in  the 
person  of  this  first  truly  noble  scion  of  the 
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house  of  Malvern — ^for  to  me,   indeed,  did 
it  appear, 

"  'Twas  only  noble  to  be  good, 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets — 

A  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.*' 

Before  Lady  Clara  took  her  leave  she  in- 
vited us  to  come  over  to  Colebrook  to  re- 
turn her  visit.  Milly  promised  so  to  do, 
and  some  few  days  after,  determined  that 
we  should  ride  over,  just  for  something  to 
do. 

We  went  accordingly — The  excursion^ 
however,  did  not  turn  out  well.  Milly 
conducted  herself  shamefully ; — that  is  to 
say,  finding  it  very  dull  and  stiff  being  in- 
troduced into  a  drawing-room  full  of  fine 
ladies,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  grey-haired 
gentlemen,  who,  as  she  said,  "  came  up 
to  stare  at  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  tame 
lioness,  opening  their  eyes  wide  every  time 
she  attempted  to  Open  her  lips,''  she  rose,  and 
abruptly  took  her  leave  before  we  had  been 
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ten  minutes  in  the  house,  Edwy  and  I  being 
obliged  of  course  to  cut  short  all  the 
courteous  regrets  at  our  speedy  departure, 
and  follow  in  her  train. 

Thus,  whatever  might  have  been  thought 
of  the  undeniable  loveliness  of  her  person 
no  very  favourable  impression  could  have 
been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  party  as 
to  the  manner  and  deportment  of  the  much 
canvassed  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  and 
far-famed  Mrs.  Rashleigh  on  this  her  first 
introduction,  since  she  had  come  to  woman's 
estate,  into  the  public  circles  of  Enghsh 
society.  And  I  grieve  to  say,  that  not 
only  on  this  occasion,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  comparatively  good  and  reasonable 
genius  which  had  shone  forth  in  Milly^s  temper 
and  spirit  for  the  first  days  of  our  sojourn 
at  the  Court,  but  too  soon  took  flight  like  a 
sylphide's  smile,  while  in  its  place  the 
most  wild,  capricious,  and  tormenting, 
yet  at  the  same  time  bewitching  spirit  that 
ever  found  an  ingress  into  mortal  breast, 
M  2 
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seemed,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  to  have 
started  up  with  recovered  force.  For 
my  part,  I  could  have  borne  the  share  of 
vexation  and  annoyance  which  this  revolu- 
tion cast  upon  me,  with  considerable  indif- 
ference and  unconcern  ;  indeed  I  really 
think  my  share  was  comparatively  light, 
having  managed  to  attain,  perhaps  by  reason 
of  our  shorter  acquaintance  and  non- 
relationship,  somewhat  more  of  influence 
than  the  rest  of  the  party,  over  her 
mind. 

But  what  chafed  my  spirit  beyond  en- 
durance, was  to  be  obliged  to  witness  the 
mischievous  exertion  of  those  powers  over 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  her  cousin  Edwy 
— that  noble,  superior  being,  whose 
superiority  rendered  liim  all  the  more  un- 
fitted to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  such 
an  adversary.  Besides,  I  could  but  too 
plainly  perceive,  that  round  the  young  man's 
heart  a  chain  had  been  but  too  quickly  riveted 
—that    chain   whose  pressure  makes  the 
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Strongest  spirit  weak — the  noblest  heart  ser- 
vile when  crushed  beneath  its  power — the 
chain  of  Lorn — and  Milly  failed  not  speedily 
to  find  this  out  and  tightly  to  grasp,  and 
triumphantly  shake  her  victim's  shackles, 
fearless  for  herself,  for  her  own  safety  and 
freedom. 

The  chain  of  love — love  for  her  blue- 
eyed,  fair-faced  cousin,  could  never  shackle 
her  ! 


One  night — I  shall  never  forget  it,  so 
like  it  seems,  much  more  to  a  fairy  incident 
than  what  really  happens — we  had  fin- 
ished our  supper,  as  was  our  continued 
custom,  and  "  our  chapter  "  too,  as  Milly 
called  it,  in  the  oaken  room,  and  had  gone 
out  into  the  passage,  on  our  way  to  bed, 
but  there  had  paused,  lingering  by  the 
side   of    the   open  windows,  to   look   out 
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upon  a  balmy  moonlight  night,  the  air  of 
which,  after  a  day  of  sultry  heat,  was  de- 
lightfully refreshing. 

"  Mo7i  Dieu!"  Milly  exclaimed — she 
had  a  way  of  making  use  of  foreign 
exclamations  of  that  sort,  in  order  to 
give  expression  to  her  words — "  Mon 
Dieu !  this  really  reminds  me  of  Italy, 
and—'^ 

But  looking  round,  and  perceiving  Edwy, 
who  had  joined  us,  she  broke  off  abruptly 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  instead,  ex- 
claimed, 

''  Oh,  Edwy,  come — I  mean  to  take  a 
walk — as  for  going  to  bed  so  soon  this 
lovely  night,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion/' 

I  began,  I  believe,  to  make  some  objec- 
tion to  this,  as  Mrs.  Lilly  would  be  sure  to 
think  it  an  irregular  proceeding  ;  Milly, 
however,  paid  no  attention,  but  by  running 
swiftly  along  the  passage,  down  the  stair- 
case. 
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Edwy  followed — and  I  of  course,  was, 
obliged  to  do  the  same. 

There  was  a  small  side  door,  leading- 
out  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase — of  this,  Milly,  with  Edwy's  as- 
sistance, undid  the  fastenings,  and  through 
it,  like  a  dis-imprisoned  spirit,  flew  out 
upon  the  lawn  beyond — then,  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  as  if  from  delight  at  her 
achievement,  stood  riveted,  by  Edwy's 
side,  joyfully  inhaling  the  delicious  air, 
and  with  her  ringlets  thrown  back  from 
her  sno  tvy  brow,  turning  her  eager  glance 
around  her  and  above,  as  if  invoking  the 
spirits  of  the  air,  to  aid  her  in  making  the 
most  of  the  unwonted  pleasure,  in  which 
she  had  just  bethought  herself  to  in- 
dulge. 

"  If  that  tantalizing  moon  would  not 
keep  hiding  itself  behind  those  clouds,"  she 
said  at  length,  aloud,  "  what  a  walk  we 
might  have  !  It  would  be  something  new 
to  see  the  waterfalls  by  moonhght,  though 
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it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  break  our  legs, 
as  old  Lilly  did  hers,  in  scrambling  up  the 
rocks,  which  even  I,  in  the  dark  night, 
might  chance  to  do.  But  111  tell  you 
what,"  turning  round  upon  'us  with  eager 
vivacity,  "  wait  one  moment ;  I  will  bring 
something,  which  will  make  us  indepen- 
dent of  Mother  Moon." 

And  back  she  sped  into  the  house,  and, 
in  scarcely  a  moment's  time,  had  returned 
in  triumph,  carrying  a  small  lantern  in 
her  hand,  within  which  burnt  a  clear,  bright 
light. 

"  There !"  she  said,  showing  her  prize 
most  gleefully,  "  you  see,  it  is  just  the 
thing  to  serve  our  purpose — a  dark  lan- 
tern, of  which,  when  my  lady  in  the  sky  is 
behaving  properly,  we  need  only  to  draw 
the  shade,  no  occasion  to  hurt  then  her 
dignity,  by  having  recourse  to  other  lu- 
minaries." 

"  My  dear  Milly,''  I  exclaimed,  "  where 
are  you  going  to   take  us  V 
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"  Have  mercy  upon  our  legs,  dear  Milly, 
for  which,  even  with  your  lantern,  I  would 
not  give  much,  if  you  get  us  amongst  the 
waterfalls  I"    remonstrated  her  cousin. 

"  Oh,  stupid  people  !"  she  cried,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  have  no  spirit  whatever,  to  think 
of  legs  and  arms  on  such  a  night  as 
this.  Come,  follow  me,  and  I  will  lead 
you-" 

"  A  pretty  dance,  I  dare  say,"  laughed 
Edwy;  but  springing  nevertheless  upon  her 
steps,  whilst,  as  if  fearful  of  being  stayed  by 
further  parley — Milly  bounded  forwards 
with  the  fleetness  of  a  fawn,  singino-, 


"  Follow,  follcv— follow  me, 
Where  the  rocks  of  coral  be  I" 

wild  with  excitement  and  delight. 

And  on  we  went,  the  moon  shinine;  sud- 
denly   gloriously  forth    on    our    path   and 
careering  above  our  heads  as  if  purposely 
M  5 
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to  light  our  steps  across  park,  and  pale  and 
dewy  grass,  and  woodland  path — much  the 
same  route  in  fact  whereby  that  same  wild 
creature  had  conducted  me  at  a  more 
seasonable  hour,  as  my  readers  may  re- 
member, on  that  eventful  morning  after  my 
first  coming  to  the  Court ;  and  still,  though 
dangers  and  difficulties  began  to  attend  our 
progress,  our  leader  scarcely  slackened  her 
pace,  but  pursued  her  way,  familiarised 
with  every  stock  and  stone  of  this  retired 
part  of  the  domain,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantages  she  had  over  her  companions 
in  the  lantern  she  held  in  her  possession, 
and  which  now  came  into  requisition  as  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  trees  often  prevented 
our  planetary  guide — shine  she  ever  so 
brightly ! — from  lending  us  her  full  and 
perfect  aid. 

Edwy  equally  agile  and  experienced  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  way,  could  have  fol- 
lowed closely  on  his  cousin's  steps,  but 
however  inclination  might  have  dictated, 
politeness  and  compassion,   impelled   him 
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to  talxe  pity  on  my  ignorance  and  fear, 
and  to  lend  me  his  guidance  and  protec- 
tion. 

"  Heally,"  he  said  at  length,  "  this  is  too 
wild  a  walk,  and  very  dangerous.  I, 
who  am  the  responsible  person,  must  try 
and  stop  her,  though  I  fear  any  attempt  of 
the  sort  will  be  in  vain,  now  she  has  gone 
so  far." 

And  lifting  up  his  voice  Edwy  startled 
the  echoes  of  the  wood  by  calling  aloud 
upon  his  cousin's  name. 

"  Milly,.  Milly — Milly  come  back,  pray 
€ome  back — your  friend,  Susan,  can  go  no 
further." 

But  in  reply  there  only  sounded 
further  and  further  above  our  path  but 
ringing,  clear,  distinct  and  musical  on  our 
ears,  Milly's  voice,  singing  still  "Follow, 
follow,  follow  me!"  whilst  ever  and  anon 
her  fairy  figure  shone  hke  a  shadowy 
spirit  on  our  view,  ht  by  the  glow-worm 
hke  light  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Well,  it  is  of  no  use,"  Edwy  remarked. 
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when  we  had  gone  a  Httle  further,  "  you 
see  she  is  bent  upon  reaching  the  torrent, 
and  when  there,  where  doubtless,  she  is  al- 
ready arrived,  she  will  be  satisfied  and  in- 
clined to  return. 

''The  torrent  r  I  said,  shuddering  at 
the  idea,  "  is  it  not  very  dangerous  for  her 
to  be  there,  and  she  so  careless  and  so  wild  1 — 
had  you  not  better  follow  her  and  see  that 
she  is  safe." 

''  Why  really,"  Edwy  rephed,  with  poHte 
reluctance  in  his  tone,  "  it  would  be  almost 
advisable,  though  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
you." 

"Oh,  never  mind  me,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  the  path  is  so  good  here,  and  the  moon 
so  very  clear  I  shall  find  my  way  perfectly 
and  if  I  meet  with  any  difficulties  can  wait 
for  your  return." 

The  young  man  at  these  words,  waited 
but  to  turn  a  hesitating,  rather  distressed, 
glance  at  me,  and  then,  as  if  impelled  by 
an  irrepressible  feeling,  bounded  for- 
ward at  a  light,  swift  speed,   which  con- 
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vinced  me  only  the  more,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  politeuess  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  attend  my  laggard  steps, 
and  soon  left  me  far  behind  tc  follow  at  my 
leisure. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


When  my  passion  seeks 
Pleasaunce  in  iove  sighs — 
She  looking  thro'  and  thro'  me, 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me, 
Smiling  never  speaks ; 
Pry  thee  weep,  May  Lilian, 
Gaiety  without  eclipse 
Wearieth  me,  May  Lilian  : 
Prythee  weep,  May  Lilian. 

Tennyson. 


I  found  little   difficulty  in   the   ascent. 
The  path  was  more  open,  the  moon,  still 
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more  bright  and  not  many  minutes,  per- 
haps, after  Edwy's  arrival,  I  also  came 
upon  the  goal  of  our  strange  excursion — 
the  mountain  torrent,  which,  from  a  small 
river  opposite,  came  gushing  dovrn  into  a 
basin  at  the  bottom  of  an  intervening 
ravine,  and  from  thence,  into  the  Dee  which 
skirted  the  romantic  grounds. 

In  the  rainy  season,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  fall  of  some  importance  ;  but  now,  of 
course,  in  this  dry  summer  time,  it  came 
splashing  down  with  a  cool  and  silvery  sound, 
not  with  any  mighty  and  impetuous  rush 
— glittering  and  dancing  like  a  fairy  water- 
fall, rather  than  a  foaming,  tearing,  cata- 
ract. 

But,  altogether,  it  was  as  lovely  a  spot  as 
one  could  desire  to  see — especially  under 
such  romantic  auspices  ;  and  when  it  came 
suddenly  upon  my  view,  I  did  not  speak, 
but  only  stood  still  to  gaze  around,  entranced 
with  admiration  and  delight. 

And  there  too,  stood  ^Milly  and  Edwy, 
side  by  side,  fitting  accompaniments  of  such 
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a  scene.  They  did  not  hear  my  approach, 
and  I  remained  a  second  or  two  unper- 
ceived. 

If  Edwy  had  been  chiding  the  fair  rene- 
gade for  her  wild  rashness,  the  reproach 
had  been  given  and  taken  in  good  part — 
for  now,  the  water,  gentle  as  was  its  fall, 
drowned  their  voices  ;  and  I  could  see  but 
by  the  movement  of  their  lips,  that  they 
were  talking  smilingly  and  softly  to  one 
another,  and  looking  in  each  others'  eyes, 
beaming  with  a  still  and  tender  de- 
light. 

Yes  !  even  Milly's  eyes  looked  unusually 
mild  and  sweet  in  their  expression,  beneath 
the  influence  of  the  moment — and  though 
it  was  perhaps,  but  the  silvery  light  which 
shone  full  upon  her  features,  there  was  a 
gentleness  in  her  whole  expression  which 
gave  me  a  thrill  almost  of  startled  wonder, 
so  strangely  different,  did  her  countenance 
then  appear  to  its  general  aspect,  whilst 
instinctively,  the  recollection  of  ''  Undine  '' 
flashed  upon  my  mind. 
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I  could  almost  have  realized  their  identity 
with  those  of  Huldebrand  and  Undine,  and 
the  white  streaming  water  with  the  Uncle 
Frisonden  in  his  gentlest  mood.  But  the 
impression  was  but  momentary,  or  rather 
my  Undine  quickly  returned  to  her  natural 
self,  she  either  was  disenchanted  by  my  pre- 
sence, which  I  now  made  known,  or  the 
apparent  metamorphose  was  but  the  acci- 
dental effect  of  the  moment ;  for  with 
Milly's  own  light,  wild,  mocking  laugh, 
she  withdrew  her  handfrom  her  cousin's  and 
crying— 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  this — now  for 
another  race  I"  flew  past  us  like  a  shooting 
star — so  swift  we  scarce  knew  where,  or 
in  what  direction. 

I  looked  at  Edwy,  who,  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  sudden  movement,  stood 
still  gazing  after  her,  or  rather  into  the 
empty  space,  with  an  expression  of  vexa- 
tion, almost  amounting  to  pain,  on  his 
beautiful  countenance.  Then  turning  away 
his  face,  as  if  to  look  down  once  more  upon 
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the  waterfall,  but  in  reality,  I  believe 
to  avoid  my  observation  of  his  discompo- 
sure, he  said,  with  recovered  self-possession, 
and  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug — 

"  Well !  whafc  is  to  be  done,  now  1  how 
are  we  ever  to  arrest  this  mad,  wild  girl  1 
She  is  surely  moonstruck  or  bewitched  by 
some  spirits  of  the  woods.  What  a  glorious 
night  ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the 
full  moon  and  stars  which  have  come  to  do 
us  good  service,  you  and  I  would  have 
come  badly  off.'' 

And  he  walked  on,  not  down  the  path 
by  which  we  had  ascended,  but  by  one 
which  ran  along  the  verge  of  the  upper 
woods. 

"  No  doubt  she  has  gone  to  the  tower," 
he  said,  "  and  will  descend  by  the  path  which 
leads  down  from  thence,  and  then,  I  hope 
return  home.  I  wonder,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh,  "  what  Lilly  will  say  to  all  this,  if 
she  finds  it  out." 

I  followed  him  in  silence,  for  I  was  in- 
wardly angry  at  the  wild  and  unreasonable 
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conduct  of  my  friend,  and  at  the  tiresome 
position  in  which  she  had  placed  us,  as  weU 
as  a  httle  discomfited  by  the  idea  of  the 
displeasure,  and,  perhaps,  serious  anxiety 
which  it  might  have  awakened  in  the  poor 
old  lady's  mind. 

At  length,  we  came  upon  the  old  grey- 
stone  tower,  whitened  beneath  the  moon- 
beams. Edwy  entered  the  Httle  court  in 
front  to  look  if,  by  any  chance,  Milly  might  be 
hiding  from  us  there  ;  I  standing,  by  the 
while,  with  a  shiver  passing  through  my 
frame,  not  so  much  occasioned  by  the  cool- 
ness of  the  night  air,  as  by  the  feelings 
which  the  spot,  under  its  present  aspect, 
inspired. 

How  beautifid  was  the  prospect  as 
viewed  here  in  this  moonlight  hour! — a 
sight  which  J  had  often,  when  going  there 
by  day,  so  earnestly  coveted. 

But  my  present  enjoyment  was  spoilt, 
not  only  by  the  circumstances  which  be- 
stowed upon  me  this  indulgence,  but  by  a 
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superstitious  dread,  which  thrilled  upon  my 
senses.  I  could  almost  fancy  unseen  forms 
were  flittering  about  this  mystic  spot — 
almost  imagine  to  behold  the  tall,  shadowy 
outline  of  a  female  figure  seated  on  the 
stonework  bench,  as  I  had  seen  Mrs. 
Rashleigh  on  that  ever  to  be  remembered 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  this  place  ; 
and  when,  on  turning  round,  I  saw  Edwy 
suddenly  emerge  from  round  a  corner  of 
the  tower,  where  he  had  been  prosecuting 
his  search,  I  could  scarcely  repress  a  cry, 
for  in  the  same  manner  had  Colonel  Eger- 
ton  appeared  before  us  on  that  eventful 
morning. 

But  Milly  certainly  was  not  here  to  be 
seen,  so  we  proceeded  down  the  winding 
path  before  mentioned,  till  we  reached  the 
lower  grounds,  by  which  we  might  return 
to  the  house  ;  but  though  we  looked 
anxiously  around  in  every  direction,  listen- 
ing eagerly  for  the  faintest  noise  betoken- 
ing  her  vicinity,   and  Edwy  halloed  and 
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called  till  I  thought  some  spirit  of  the 
wood  must  at  least  vouchsafe  a  reply,  there 
was  no  trace  or  sound  to  betoken  that  she 
was  near. 

'•  She  must  surely  have  gone  home," 
I  suggested ;  and  soon  Edwy  began  to 
think  this  must  be  the  case,  though  re- 
luctant to  leave  the  woods  without  being 
certain  of  the  fact. 

'•  Still  it  is  really  too  bad,"  he  at  length 
repeated,  with  some  impatience  in  his  tone, 
"  and  foolish,  troublesome  work,  this  wild- 
goose  chase.  Let  us  go  home  ;  at  any 
rate  our  return  may  allure  this  httle 
Will-o'- the- Wisp  to  follow — she  will  find  it 
poor  sport  spending  her  night  out  alone 
in  these  wilds,  I  should  imagine." 

Accordingly  we  proceeded  homewards 
by  the  shortest  cut — tired  out,  dispirited, 
almost  silently  ;  the  few  remarks  that  my 
companion  made,  plainly  evincing  the 
tenor  of  his  thoughts — and  once,  particu- 
larly,  after  a  pause  of  some  duration,  he 
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said,  turning  towards  me  with  an  anxious, 
earnest  smile — 

"  Naughty  Milly !  When  do  you  think 
she  will  become  like  other  women,  quiet 
sensible  and  affectionate  V 

"  When  indeed  V  my  thoughts  imme- 
diately responded  ;  but  I  only  smiled  in- 
dulgently in  reply. 

Reaching  the  house,  we  entered  in  some 
anxious  haste,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
truant  had  in  reality  returned,  but  ere  pro- 
ceeding many  steps  along  the  passage 
leading  to  the  stairs,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  a  little  blue  handkerchief  lying  at  our 
feet,  which  I  recognized  as  Milly's,  and 
gladly  pointed  out  to  Edwy. 

It  was  then  certain  that  she  was  in  the 
house. 

Edwy's  countenance  brightened  at  the 
welcome  assurance.  But  still  he  asked, 
whether  I  was  sure  that  she  had  it  on  when 
we  were  in  the  grounds  1  Might  she  not 
have  dropped  it  before  leaving  the  house  ? 
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Kg,  I  was  sure  of  that ;  I  had  remem- 
bered particularly,  noticing  how  well  it 
contrasted  with  her  golden  hair,  over 
which  she  had  fantastically  cast  it,  whilst 
standing  by  the  waterfall. 

A  still  brighter  expresssion  lit  up 
Edwy's  face,  and  stooping  down,  he  picked 
up  the  little  handkerchief,  wished  me 
good -night,  playfully  desiring  me  to  scold 
Milly  well,  and  wiih  recovered  vivacity 
bounded  up  the  staircase,  and  along  the 
opposite  corridor  in  which  his  room  was 
situated. 

All  was  silent  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Lilly 
had  evidently  not  discovered  our  absence, 
for  her  door,  as  we  passed,  was  closed. 
Indeed,  she  seldom  thought  of  coming  to 
our  chamber,  after  we  had  parted  with 
her  for  the  night,  and  Miliys  maid,  who 
she  disliked,  having  taken  it  into  her  head 
that  she  had  been  chosen  by  Mrs.  Malvern, 
as  a  sort  of  spy  upon  her  actions,  was 
never  suffered  to  attend  upon  her  young 
mistress  at  that  time,  or,  indeed,  at  any 
other,  that  she  could  possibly  prevent. 
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I  hastened  to  the  tapestr}'^  room,  but 
found  no  Milly  there,  Assured,  as  I  had 
been,  that  she  had  returned  to  the  house, 
and  was  only  conceaUng  herself,  in  order 
still  further  to  excite  our  fear  on  her  ac- 
count, I  was  more  pro  yoked  than  alarmed 
— nevertheless  I  watched  and  waited  about 
the  galleries  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  with 
some  increasing  anxiety  for  her  approach, 
and  was  just  about  to  go  further  in  search, 
when  she  appeared,  flying  along  the  pas- 
sage, the  lantern  still  in  her  hand,  and 
entering  the  chamber,  threw  herself,  as  if 
at  length  exhausted  by  her  night's  adven- 
ture, upon  a  couch. 

"  Capital  fun,  has  it  not  been  V  she 
exclaimed,  without  seeming  to  think  it  at 
all  necessary  to  offer  any  apology  or  other 
comment  on  the  dance  she  had  led  us. 

"  Capital  fun  for  you,  I  dare  say,^^  I 
said,  somewhat  drily,  "  but  where  in  the 
world  have  you  been,  since  you  came  back 
into  the  house  V 

"  Oh,  taking  a  turn  of  the  galleries,  and 
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watching  for  you  and  Edwy,  through  one 
of  the  windows.  I  saw  you  arrive,  and 
how  it  made  me  laugh ! — Edwy  passed 
me  close,  when  I  was  sUnking  in  a  niche 
of  the  wall.  He  did  not  see  me,  but  I 
could  see  him  well — I  thought  to  give  him 
a  start  then,  but  I  changed  my  mind. 
Come,  let  us  undress,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  did  instead.'" 

.  And  up  Milly  started,  and  before  the 
tall  mirror,  began  hastily  to  disarray, 

"  Well,"  she  continued  hurriedly,  "  I 
waited  some  time,  and  then  I  crept  up  to 
Edwy's  door  ;  he  had  left  it  a  little  ajar, 
the  careless  boy !  I  could  so3  all  was  dark- 
ness, so  I  knew  he  was  in  bed,  and  in  I 
ghded,  and  standing  just  at  the  foot,  sud- 
denly drew  aside  the  shade,  and  flashed 
the  light  full  round  about  his  bed,  then 
vanished  in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye,  leav- 
ing him  to  dream  of  wood-nymphs  and 
sylphides,  and  all  manner  of  pretty  and 
tormenting  things  of  earth,  air,  and 
water." 

yOL.   II.  N 
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"  My  dear  Milly,"  1  exclaimed,  "  this 
is  really  all  very  improper — very  childish  ! 
How  could  you  act  in  such  a  way'? — in- 
deed, your  whole  proceedings  this  night 
have  been  very  much  past  all  joke — what 
would  Mrs.  Lilly  say,  if  she  knew — and 
Mrs,  Malvern  V 

"  Oh,"  interrupted  Milly,  laughing  care- 
lessly, "  if  I  do  no  worse  than  this,  even 
she  will  not  complain." 

''  Worse  than  this  !"  I  repeated,  in  star- 
tled amaze — "  well,  I  don't  know  what 
worse  tricks  you  are  accustomed  to  play — 
but,  truly,  you  must  confess  that  your  con- 
duct has  to-night,  to  say  the  least,  been 
most  foolish  and  imprudent  for  a  person  of 
your  age.  Do  you  know,  Milly,"  I  added, 
with  more  grave  and  earnest  significance, 
"  what  your  cousin  said  about  you  T 

"  Edwy?'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  curious, 
startled  look. 

"  Yes,  Edwy — he  asked  me,  with  sorrow 
in   his  tone,  if  I  thought  you  would  ever 
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become   quiet,    sensible,    and  affectionate, 
like  other  -women." 

•'•  Like  other  women  ? — what  other  women, 
I  wonder  V 

And  Milly  dropped  her  comb,  and  turned 
round  full  upon  me,  with  a  look  of  more 
serious  anxiety  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
her  countenance  express. 

I  saw  that  I  had,  so  to  speak,  ''  hit  the 
right  nail  upon  the  head,"  but  merely 
said,  as  I  walked  into  the  adjoining 
room, 

"  I  do  not  know — that  was  all  he  said 
to  me  upon  the  subject." 

But  when  I  rejoined  her,  she  began 
again,  as  restlessly  she  moved  to  and  fro 
upon  the  couch, 

"  Did  Edwy  really  say  that  1" — and  she 
laughed — "  poor  Edwy!  it  was  just  Hke 
him  when  he  was  a  boy — he  used  often  to 
ask  me  when  I  should  become  quiet  and 
affectionate,  like  other  Httle  girls.  I  ge- 
nerally answered  that  I  did  not  want  to  be 
like  other  little  girls — and  now — " 
N  3 
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Then  suddenly  breaking  off,  she  paused, 
and  lying  quietly  for  a  while,  very  simply 
and  naturally  put  the  question, 

"  Do  you  think  he  loves  me  V  * 

I  would  not  tell  her  what  I  thought — 
but  only  replied — 

"  If  he  did,  I  must  say  Milly,  it  would 
be  much  more  than  you  deserved/' 

"  What,  you  think  I  tease  him — well, 
perhaps  I  do — but  I  do  not  fancy,''  with 
a  triumphant  laugh,  "  that  will  make  him 
love  me  less — no,  quite  the  other  way." 

I  felt  quite  angry  with  her  assurance ; 
but  before  I  could  make  any  observation 
she  continued  to  enquire  in  a  subdued  and 
altered  tone — 

"Did  you  see  us  standing  together  at 
the  waterfall  V 

I  answered,  "  yes." 

It  was  a  curious  moment,"  she  re- 
joined in  the  same  tone.  "  Such  a  strange 
sensation  came  over  me,.  It  must  have 
been  like  Undine's  soul  as  it  were  kind- 
ling  within   her   heart,     and    then  again 
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immediately  evaporating,  for  it  did  not 
remain  very  long.  Thank  Heavens  ! — - 
for  I  should  not  at  all  like  such  feehngs 
to  continue." 

'•And  did  you  never  experience  such 
feelings  before  V    I    enquired,    somewhat 

slylj- 

"  Never  the  same  sort  exactly,"  she  ex- 
claimed, rising  up  into  a  sitting  posture — 
never  just  the  same — ah  !  I  know  what 
you  mean — you  think  I  am  in  love  with 
Edwy  ;"  and  she  laughed  a  laugh  of  mock- 
ing scorn.     "  That  would  be  capital." 

She  seemed  to  muse  again,  and  then 
continued,  almost  as  if  in  thought,  and  in 
broken  sentences — 

"  Xo,  it  was  not  that — or  it  was  very 
different  from  what  I  used  to  feel — when 
when — I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  some 
other  time — but  to-night,  you  do  not  know 
the  singular  impression  which  that  pure, 
cool,  rushing  water,  the  cold  pale  moon, 
and  cool,  cold  air — for  it  is  cool  and  cold 
in  comparison,  however  warm  and  balmy 
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you  might  think  it,  to  our  nights  in  Italy — 
and  then  that  pure,  pale  face  of  Eclwy's 
looking  down  upon  me,  all  made  upon  my 
senses  ;  it  had  a  different  effect  on  my 
whole  frame  to  anything  I  ever  felt  be- 
fore/' 

And  Milly  sank  back  upon  her  pillow, 
and  I  making  no  remark  on  this  singular 
disclosure  she  said  no  more — but  turning 
round  and  sighing — yes,  actually  sighing 
once  or  twice,  and  talking  softly  to  herself 
as  she  often  did  just  when  she  was  falling 
asleep — her  strange  wild  spirit  seemed  at 
length  at  rest. 
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CHArTER   XX. 


But  in  her  air, 

And  in  her  step,  and  in  her  downcast  eye  I  read 

Of  new  and  restless  thoughts. 

Thk  Wanderer. 


I  CANNOT  tell  how  Edwy  encountered 
the  haunting  visions  which  had  visited  his 
waking  or  his  sleeping  hours,  on  that  same 
night,  but  he  looked,  I  thought,  a  little  pale 
and  grave  when  we  met  upon  the  following 
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mornmg,  and  Milly,  strange  to  saj,  did  not 
attempt  to  tease  him  as  she  usually  chose, 
the  more  to  do,  whenever  she  fancied  him 
inclined  to  any  such  mood — nor  did  ghe 
boast  of  her  last  night's  proceedings  ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  might  have  seemed  rather 
as  if  ashamed  and  anxious  to  shun  the 
subject. 

She  eat  her  breakfast  almost  silentl}'-, 
and  often  I  could  observe  her,  from  be- 
neath the  drooping  eyelids,  stealing  a 
curious  glance  at  Edwy's  countenance,  to 
discover — I  concluded — whether  he  were 
really  offended — or  rather  disgusted — by 
her  last  night's  behaviour — and  when,  finally 
happening  to  look  up  and  finding  himself 
the  object  of  this  kind  of  regard  Edwy 
smiled  and  coloured  with  no  sign  whatever 
of  any  such  feeling,  Milly  coloured  too — 
then  rising,  as  if  satisfied,  sprang  away 
with  a  snatch  of  song  to  begin  her  morn- 
ing course  of  restless  idleness. 

Edwy  took  his  fishing  rod  and  went  oif 
to  the  river. 
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Milly  did  not  go  as  usual  to  join,  or 
rather  to  spoil  his  sport,  but  flitted  about 
at  a  distance,  sometimes  pausing  to  glance 
down  on  him  from  amongst  the  trees 
above  his  head — or  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  water  ;  and  when  the  young  man 
on  perceiying  her  thus  or  hearing  her  voice, 
beckoned  or  spoke,  inviting  her  to  approach, 
she  only  laughed  or  shook  her  head — and 
fled  away — still  keeping  tantaHzingly  aloof. 


I  had  left  her,  and  was  seated  quietly 
reading  in  the  oriel,  when  she  came  flying 
into  the  room,  and  began  looking  about 
her,  into  drawers  and  other  receptacles,  as 
if  in  search  of  something. 

'•  That  tiresome  woman !"  she  said  at 
length,  "  I  want  to  write  a  letter,  and  she 
has  put  all  the  paper  out  of  the  way." 

"  Here  is  plenty,"  I  said,  pointing  to 
writing  materials  on  the  oriel  table 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that  sort  of  paper,"  she 
N  5 
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replied,   and  rang  the  bell ;  "  I  must  have 
that  Pierrot  here  to  ask  her  about  it." 

"  Where  have  you  put  all  the  paper  I 
had  V  she  enquired  in  French,  when  a 
very  plain,  rather  cross-looking  Swiss 
woman,  about  forty,  made  her  appearance 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  and  glan- 
cing first,  as  I  also  had  done,  at  the  writing 
materials  with  which  we  were  so  plenti- 
fully supplied,  answered  with  some  hesita- 
tion, and  in  her  own  language  : 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  the  foreign  paper  Made- 
moiselle requires." 

"  Of  course,  which  else  do  you  imagine  V 
Milly  exclaimed  impatiently,  but  redden- 
as  she  spoke,  '"  you  know  I  hate  this  stiff, 
thick  paper — I  am  so  accustomed  to  the 
other — come  find  it  for  me  quick." 

Pierrot  said  drily,  that  she  had  it  in 
her  room,  but  would  fetch  it,  and  slowly 
departed  for  that  purpose,  as  deliberately 
returned  in  a  few  minutes^  time,  and  laid 
the  paper  down  before  the  young  lady, 
who  having  drawn  the  table  at  a  greater 
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distance  from  where  I  sat,  placed  her- 
self beside  it,  murmuring  some  anathemas 
against  the  Swiss  woman's  impertinence 
for  keeping  her  paper  in  her  possession. 

When  Pierrot  had  again  silently  with- 
drawn, I  enquired  whether  she  had  been 
long  with  her. 

"  Oh,  she  was  Eleanor's  maid  all  the 
time  we  were  abroad  ;  but  she  took  it 
into  her  head  to  make  me  a  present  of  the 
delightfd  creature  when  we  came  to 
England,  for  which  I  thank  her  most 
heartily  ;  but  pray,  like  a  good  girl,  do 
not  talk  to  me  now,  or  I  shall  never 
get  this  troublesome  letter  finished  before 
dinner.  It  is  only  to  a  person  to  whom 
I  am  obliged  to  write  some  time  or  another  ; 
and  if  I  do  not  now,  when  I  am  in  the 
humour,  I  may  never  do  it  at  all." 

So  I  turned  my  eyes  down  upon  my 
book,  and  she  began  to  write  hurriedly, 
and  in  a  kind  of  flurried  manner,  almost 
as  if  she  feared  interruption  ;  yet  she  tore 
up   one  or  two  sheets    befcre  she    could 
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satisfy  herself  with  her  composition,  and 
finally  completed  an  epistle,  not  apparently 
very  long,  folded  it  up  with  some  difficulty 
— she  was  not  very  handy  at  such  things, 
and  would  at  any  other  time  have  begged 
for  my  assistance — wafered  but  did  not  seal 
it ;  then  thrust  it,  with  the  other  crumpled 
paper  she  had  demolished,  into  her  apron- 
pocket,  and  starting  up — her  cheeks  all 
flushed  with  the  exertion  and  excitement 
of  the  task,  and  carelessly  shaking  back 
the  ringlets  from  over  her  heated  brow, 
asked  me  to  come  down  and  see  whether 
our  early  dinner  was  ready. 

We  found  it  was  very  near  the  hour. 
Edwy  just  returned,  was  disencumbering 
himself  of  his  fishing  apparatus  in  the 
ha]). 

He  ran  up  stairs  to  wash  his  hands,  and 
a  few  moments  after  he  had  left  us  we  heard 
the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  approach- 
ing. 

Milly  made  a  gesture  of  horror. 

"  I  declare  here  is  Lady  Clara,  or  some 
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one,  coming,"  she  cried ;  "  what  a  nuisance ! 
She  will  be  staying  all  the  afternoon,  and  I 
wanted  to  ride  to  the  village." 

We  looked  out,  but  it  was  not  the  Cole- 
brooke  carriage  or  livery,  or  that  of  any  of 
the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  Nelly  was 
acquainted. 

"  Who  can  it  be  V  she  said,  retreating ; 
"  perhaps  only  some  strangers  come  to  see 
the  place  f  and  we  retired  into  the  break- 
fast-room, where  we  dined,  to  be  out  of 
their  way. 

We  listened,  however.  Some  one  had 
certainly  alighted,  and  soon  the  servant 
came  to  say  that  two  ladies  had  called  to 
ask  for  Mr.  Edwy  Malvern,  and  that  he 
had  shown  them  into  the  small  saloon  kept 
open  for  our  occupation,  and  the  reception 
of  such  occasional  visitors. 

"  Two  ladies  to  ask  for  Edwy !  who  could 
they  possibly  be '?" 

Milly  was  all  curiosity. 

Edwy  met  the  servant,  and  on  his  an- 
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nouncement,  turned  back  and  proceeded  to 
the  saloon. 

In  about  five  minutes  he  came  out  to 
say  that  the  ladies  were  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Elphinstone,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  one  of  his  late  country 
visits,  and  that,  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  had  called  to  ask  to  see  the 
Court — that  they  would  of  course  have 
luncheon,  and  he  begged  Milly  to  come  in 
and  be  introduced  to  them;  adding, 
that  Miss  Elphinstone  was  a  very  charming 
girl,  and  he  was  sure  Milly  would  like 
her. 

Milly,  who  had  received  her  cousin's 
first  announcement  and  entreaty  with  no 
very  gracious  expression,  at  these  last 
words  turned  a  quick  and  suspicious  glanoe 
on  me,  which  irresistibly  made  some  of  our 
last  night's  conversation  recur  to  my  mind. 
It  seemed  so  expressively  to  say, 

"  Ah !  those  other  women  f 

And  instantly  changing  her  countenance 
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and  demeanour,  with  as  much  eager  impa- 
tience as  she  had  at  first,  testified  aversion, 
saying,  ^'  Let  us  go — Susan,  you  come, 
too,"  she  preceded  Edwy  and  myself  to  the 
saloon. 

There  was  none  of  the  shyness  which  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  caused  Milly's reluctance 
visible  on  this  occasion.  She  opened  the 
door  and  walked  into  the  room  before  us, 
without  waiting  for  Edwy  to  introduce  her 
to  his  friends,  and  when  we  entered,  she 
was  standing,  or  at  any  rate  advancing, 
very  deliberately  eyeing  them  the  while, 
as  if  the  object  of  her  coming  was  curiosity 
rather  than  politeness. 

The  ladies  had  risen,  and  were  looking 
towards  Milly,  both  evidently  struck,  as 
any  one  must  have  been,  by  the  singular 
lovehnessaswell  as,  doubtless,  by  the  original 
deportment  of  her  whom  they  had  been 
probably  prepared,  by  Edwy,  to  regard  in 
the  light  of  hostess. 

They  were  introduced  to  each  other,  and 
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both  mother  and  daughter  shook  hands 
with  Milly,  who  then  sat  down  by  Miss 
Elphinstone,  while  Mrs.  Elphin stone  began 
to  talk  to  Edwy,  often  turning  her  eyes  on 
Milly. 

Miss  Elphinstone  entered  into  conversation 
with  us — that  is  to  say,  with  rae,  for  Milly 
did  not  trouble  herself  to  make  many  re- 
marks, though  she  smiled  or  laughed  some- 
times, by  way  of  being  gracious,  looking 
fixedly  at  Miss  Elphinstone  all  the  time, 
and  occasionally  at  the  mother  and  Edwy, 
more  like  a  pretty,  petted  child  than  a 
grown  up  woman. 

Miss  Elphinstone  I  greatly  admired. 
She  seemed  about  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
possessed  a  tall,  slight,  graceful  figure,  with 
beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  clear,  rather  pale 
complexion;  but  still,  it  was  more  some- 
thing in  her  manners  and  deportment 
which,  perhaps  from  contrast,  struck  my 
fancy,  even  in  that  short  time. 

There  was   with    much   intelligent  and 
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natural  animation,  a  blended  modesty  and 
dignity,  which  were  very  prepossessing. 

Luncheon  was  soon  after  announced  ; 
Edwy  led  in  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  and  Milly, 
following  with  Miss  Elphinstone  and  my- 
self, gave  me,  as  she  passed,  a  glance  w^hich 
spoke  her  distaste  to  that  w^hich  had  fallen 
upon  us. 

She  seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  played  her  part  with  a  degree 
of  courtesy  to  which  an  unusual  fit  of  timi- 
dity seemed  to  constrain  her — glancing 
ever  and  anon,  1  observed,  from  Edwy  to 
Miss  Elphinstone,  wdio  sat  by  her  young 
host's  side,  receiving  his  attentions,  and 
talking  a  httle,  with  a  quiet,  modest  air  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

The  mother,  I  could  plainly  see,  watching 
them  the  while  with  no  slight  air  of  in- 
terest ;  nevertheless  she  as  often  looked  with 
scrutinizing  eyes  at  Milly,  and  seemed  to 
attend  particularly  whenever  the  cousins 
spoke  to  each  other. 

Afterwards  came  the  lionizing  of  the 
house  and  grounds — Milly  took   but  little 
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part  therein,  walking  by  Edwy  and  Miss 
Elphinstone's  side  like  a  ehadow,  whilst 
Mrs.  Elphinstone  attached  herself  more 
especially  to  my  company,  gleaning  from 
me  information  on  various  points,  especially 
concerning  the  cousins,  and  the  present 
circumstances  of  their  residence  at  the 
Court,  in  which  she  seemed  to  take  much 
interest. 

I  could  also  satisfy  her  natural 
curiosity  respecting  the  locales  of  the 
mansion,  rendered  historic  by  the  Rash- 
leigh  tragedy  but  which  dehcacy  forbade 
her  evincing  before  either  of  the  young 
people  of  the  family. 

Indeed,  ever  since  that  fatal  catastrophe 
the  mansion  had  been  closed  to  the  public 
as  a  show  place,  to  avoid  the  importunity 
of  the  shoals  of  the  curious  and  lovers  of 
the  horrible,  who  would  otherwise  have 
made  it  their  resort,  and  it  was  only  on 
similar  private  occasions  that  its  survey 
was  allowed. 
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I  liked  what  I  saw  of  Mrs.  Elphinstone, 
and  she  could  not  be  blamed  if  she 
allowed  a  little  anxiety  to  transpire 
that  her  very  delightful  daughter  should 
continue  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
on  that  most  attractive,  charming  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  this  magnificent,  old  property. 

But  that  very  lovely  though  eccentric 
little  cousin  !  the  mother  looked  her  fears 
— if  she  did  not  speak  them — when,  ever 
and  anon,  ^lilly,  at  sudden  turns  or  through 
some  dark  old  doorway  or  gloomy  gallery, 
gleamed  upon  her  view  like  a  wandering 
sunbeam  cast  upon  her  dark-eyed  daugh- 
ter's path,  and  repeatedly  she  turned  again 
to  the  subject,  and  asked  if  Miss  Rash- 
leigh  was  here  all  alone.  I  mentioned  Mrs. 
Lilly  as  a  very  superior  person,  possessing 
more  than  a  servant's  place  and  responsi- 
bility. 

"  Besides,''  I  added,  though  with  some 
less  assurance  than  I  could  have  done  a 
week  or  two  ago,  "the  cousins  are  quite  like 
brother  and   sister   to  one  another — have 
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considered  themselves  in  that  light  ever 
since  they  were  children." 

Mrs.  Elphinstone^s  countenance  cleared 
— She  said  Miss  Rashleigh  was  a  pretty, 
attractive,  little  creature,  and  looked  young 
and  innocent  as  a  child  ;  then  added, 

"  Poor  girl !  she  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
and  when  one  thinks  of  the  fate  of  her  un- 
fortunate parents — " 

And  then  she  looked  proudly  and  happily 
at  her  own  Eva,  as  if  contrasting  the 
superior  advantages  of  her  position,  both 
as  regarded  parentage  and  education,  al- 
most as  if  she  were  saying  inwardly, 
*'  Unhappy  girl !  she  must  have  been  sadly 
neglected — how  differently  my  daughter 
has  been  brought  up !" 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


Ah  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  ! 
King  Richard  the  Third. 


"  Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  all  over  !"  Milly  ex- 
claimed, when  everything  had  been  seen, 
and  the  ladies,  with  grateful  thanks  and 
polite  apologies  for  the  trouble  they  had 
given,  having  taken  their  departure,  she 
turned  petulantly  from  the  hall  door. 
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"Milly,"  I  said,  "have  you  sent  your 
letter  1" 

"  Good  gracious,  no  l"  she  replied,  colour- 
ing and  putting  her  hand  to  her  pocket,  "  I 
had  intended,"  she  said,  speaking  to  herself, 
"  to  have  taken  it  myself,  but  now  it  is  too 
late — I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  send  it  at 

all  r 

"  Are  the  letters  going  1"  she  enquired, 
of  the  servant,  who  passed  with  the  letter- 
bag  in  his  hand. 

"  This  minute,  Miss — there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,"  the  man  replied. 

"  Well  open  it  1  —quick — here  is  ano- 
ther." 

Milly  dropped  her  letter  into  the  bag — 
and  having  seen  it  relocked,  walked  away. 

I  thought  I  perceived  a  kind  of  smile 
on  the  servant's  face  as  he  passed  from  the 
hall. 
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Millj  was  in  a  pet  all  the  rest  of  the 
day.  She  -svoulcl  not  stay  out  as  long  as 
usual,  but  went  up  earlier  to  our  evening 
resort — the  oaken  room — and  sat  in  the 
corner  of  the  window  seat,  poutingly  re- 
garding Edwy  as  he,  ever  and  anon,  made 
allusions  to  Miss  Elphinstone. 

Mrs.  Lilly,  who  had  been  much  pleased 
with  the  young  lady^s  manners  and  appear- 
ance when  she  had  come  into  the  oaken 
room  for  a  few  minutes  with  her  mother, 
asked  some  questions  concerning  the 
family. 

Edwy  said  he  had  several  times  spent 
some    very  happy    days    at    her  father's 

place  in  ■ Eva  Elphinstone  was    the 

eldest  of  a  very  delightful  family  of 
daughters. 

I  too,  spoke  warmly  of  my  admira- 
tion of  the  young  girl,  and  j\rilly  looked  up 
still  more  gloomily.  This  was  a  new  mood  to 
see  her  in — how  different  from  that  of  the 
night  before ! 

Edwy  glanced  at  her  as  if  in  observa- 
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tion  of  this  change — but  whether  his  head 
was  full  of  his  dark-eyed  visitor,  or  that 
he  purposely  put  a  constraint  upon  him- 
self, he  did  not  attempt,  by  any  notice 
or  attention,  to  divert  her  from  her  strange 
humor. 

Mrs.  Lilly  soon  after  left  the  room  ; 
some  one  coming  to  say  that  Madame  Pier- 
rot would  be  glad  to  speak  to  her.  We 
then  remained  together  for  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time,  Milly  retained  her 
mood  of  gloomy  silence. 

At  length,  she  suddenly  arose  and  flitted 
behind  Edwy's  chair. 

He  seemed  to  feel  her  presence  though 
he  heard  her  not — even  before  she  had 
pressed  her  small  hand,  in  the  gentlest 
and  most  caressing  manner,  upon  his  shoul- 
der, as  she  stooped  her  lips  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear. 

But  then  a  glance  of  pleasure  lighted  up 
his  beautiful  countenance,  and  with  a  smile 
of  ineffable  sweetness,  he  put  back  his 
hand  and  clasped  it  upon  his  cousin  s. 
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"  You  jealous  !  dear,  sweet  Milly — im- 
possible i"  he  murmured,  in  a  low,  fond 
tone. 

They  were  still  thus  when  Mrs  Lilly  re- 
entered— her  countenance  much  changed, 
from  what  it  had  been,  when  we  last  saw 
her.  It  was  stern,  grave,  and  troubled. 
Her  eye  fell  upon  the  cousins — j^Iilly  stand- 
ing as  I  have  described — and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  glance  became  still 
sterner. 

She  bade  Milly,  in  a  severe  tone,  be 
seated — and  thus  taken  by  surprise,  color- 
ing, she  hastily  withdrew  the  hand  which 
Edwy  reluctantly  released,  and  passively 
obej'ed. 

We  were  not  enhghtened  that  night  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  ominous  change  in  the 
old  lady's  deportment.  All  the  next  day, 
and  the  next  Mrs.  Lilly  retained  the  same 
kind  of  demeanour  which  partook  never- 
theless more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  as 
time  went  on.  At  length  even  Milly 
seemed  impressed  by  this  state  of  affairs, 

VOL.    IL  0 
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\nd  in  a  degree  disturbed  thereby.  One 
morning  I  suppose  an  explanation  had  been 
taking  place,  for  I  found  Mrs.  Lilly  and 
Miliy  alone  together — the  latter  standing 
before  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  by  her 
countenance  to  have  been  reproving  or 
exhorting — whilst  the  girFs  hands  were 
clasped — her  head  bent  down  upon  her 
bosom,  as  if  convicted  and  ashamed.  On 
my  entrance,  she  broke  away  and  fled  into 
the  woods  from  whence  she  did  not  return 
for  some  time. 

I  followed  in  her  search,  and  met  Edwy 
who  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  manner  em- 
ployed, though  he  did  not  tell  me  so. 

And  as  we  walked  a  little  way  together, 
he  suddenly  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  reason 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malvern's  intended  return 
more  than  a  week  before  they  had  been 
expected. 

I  had  not  even  heard  of  the  fact,  and 
could  not  at  all  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
cause.  But  I  felt  it  v/as  best  that  so  it 
should  be.     I  had  began  not  to  be  over 
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satisfied  with  my  position,  especially  since 
the  Elphinstones'  visit.  I  felt  the  need  of 
some  more  efficient  person  than  either  my- 
self or  Mrs.  Lilly  from  our  respective 
circumstances  could  prove,  to  guard  against 
an  evil  which  it  was  easy  to  perceive  was 
gaining  such  insidious  advances.  I  say 
an  evil,  because  scarcely  in  any  other  light 
could  be  considered  the  power  which  by 
the  exercise  of  every  beguiling  way — by 
every  fascination  of  which  she  was  by 
nature  or  by  art  the  mistress — and  like 
Semiramus  "the  child  of  air"  of  whose  des- 
cription she  so  often  reminded  me — I  soon 
perceived  to  exist  within  her  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  natural  wildness  and  premeditated 
grace  the  secret  of  a  great  deal  of  her  attrac- 
tiveness, by  all  this,  Milly  most  syren-like, 
was  either  through  vanity,  or  some  similar 
feelings,  I  could  scarcely  attribute  to  her 
any  real  answering  affection — contriving 
to  subdue  entirely  her  cousin's  noble  heart. 
It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before 
0   2 
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the  Malverns'  expected  return  that  I  went 
into  the  garden,  and  there  found  Milly 
restless  and  ill  at  ease.  The  weather  was 
intensely  hot ;  she  had  been  wandering  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  and  at  length,  heated 
and  wearied,  had  thrown  herself  upon  the 
grass  beside  a  rose  bush,  bending  beneath 
its  weight  of  fragrant  treasures. 

And  there  she  lay,  her  face  flushed  to  a 
hue  which  matched  with  any  rose  upon  the 
tree — her  lips  parted — her  bright  ringlets 
cast  in  wild  disorder  from  her  brow,  re- 
minding one  of  some  young  and  beautiful 
Bacchante.  She  looked  up  eagerly  as  I 
approached,  but  seeing  it  was  only  I,  sank 
back  again  into  her  former  position. 

"  Milly,"  I  said,  "  do  you  not  find  it 
hot  out  here  V 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  heat,"  she 
answered,  "  nor  for  anything  in  the  world 
to-day,  I  am  so  miserable." 

"  I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  that 
you  could  be  miserable,"  I  said  with  a 
smile. 
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''  Oh  yes — these  people  coming  home 
to-morrow." 

"That  ought  not  to  distress  you  so 
much,"  I  rephed. 

"  Oh  yes,  but  it  does— much  more  than 
you  can  imagine  who  do  not  know  all  that 
I  have  to  dread  from  their  return,  all  the 
misery  they  bring  for  me." 

"  My  dear  Milly — what  do  you  mean  V 

"Ah,  you  cannot  imagine,"  she  conti- 
nued, shaking  her  head  dejectedly. 

"  No,  I  do  not,  certainly  ;  but  cannot 
you  tell  me  V 

She  turned  herself  round  once  or  twice, 
mused  and  hesitated,  asked  where  was 
Edwy,  and  at  length  averting  her  head, 
and  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands  to 
prevent  my  seeing  her  countenance,  began 
her  story  : — 

"You  know  we  returned  to  England 
through  Germany,  and  that  I  got  into 
some  little  scrape  in  Italy,  about  which  I 
have  always  promised  to  tell  you — but  that 
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is  all  at  an  end  ;  I  wish  this  one  was  over 
too.  Well,  I  was  in  great  disgrace  at 
that  time,  and  treated  by  mj  uncle  and 
aunt  more  like  a  dog  than  a  Christian,  in 
consequence— Is  that  Edwy  V  she  whis- 
pered, breaking  off  for  an  instant,  as  a 
footstep  was  heard  stealing  close  upon 
us. 

I  answered  "  yes.'' 

"  Well,  never  mind/'  she  said,  "  he  will 
not  hear."  But  in  a  voice  louder  rather 
than  before,  she  continued — "  Well  they 
took  me  with  them  to  an  extraordinary 
place — a  castle  on  the  Ehine,  perched  on  a 
high  mountain,  where  a  German  Baron 
lives — not  a  young,  handsome  man  like 
Huldebrand,  but  quite  old,  and  with  large 
moustaches,  and  white,  bushy  whiskers, 
which  make  him  look  just  like  a  bear. 
He  took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  before 
we  had  been  many  days  in  the  house,  he 
asked  my  uncle  to  let  him  marry  me. 
Uncle  did  not  object      The  Baron  was  im- 
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mensely  rich.  Eleanor  thought  it  would 
be  such  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  me. 
They  told  me  of  the  proposal,  and  desired 
me  to  accept  him.  Of  course,  I  refused, 
declaring  I  would  rather  be  left  shut  up 
in  the  great  white  convent  which  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  than  live  in 
that  hobgobhn  looking  castle,  with  that 
bear  of  a  Baron.  They  were  both  furious 
with  me,  and  would  willingly,  I  believe 
have  taken  me  at  my  word,  if  they  had 
been  able.  But,  as  it  was,  after  a  great 
deal  of  scolding,  and  some  scenes  between 
me  and  the  Baron,  they  were  obhged  to 
take  me  back  like  a  bad  penny,  inviting, 
however,  the  Baron  to  come  and  visit  us 
in  England  ;  and  he,  nothing  daunted,  by 
my  determined  refusals,  gladly  accepted 
— '  hoping,'  he  said,  '  that  by  that  time 
Mademoiselle  would  have  repented  her 
cruelty.' 

"  Nor  have  my  uncle  or  aunt   ever  let 
the  matter  rest.     I  see  they  are  bent  upon 
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the   match ;    and   now   they   are    coming 

down  with  that  horrid  Baron .     Such 

a  name,  I  can  never  pronounce  it — to  force 
me  to  marry  him. 

"  What  nonsense,  Milly  1"  I  rather  in- 
credulously said.  "  This  story  must  be 
one  of  the  numerous  romances  with  which 
you  have  endeavoured  to  amuse  my  mdnd 
since  I  came  here — I  never  could  believe 
that  such  people  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malvern 
would  think  of  forcing  you  to  marry  any 
one,  much  less  a  person  of  whom  you  have 
seen  so  little,  and  for  whom  you  cannot 
be  expected  to  feel  the  shghtest  regard." 

"  Oh  yes,*"  moaned  Milly,  piteously — 
"  Eleanor  always  detested  me.  I  dare  say 
I  have  given  some  trouble,  but  this  is  too 
dreadful.^' 

And  how  do  you  know  the  Baron  is 
coming  V  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  they  say  in  their  letter  they  bring 
a  gentleman  with  them — and  I  know  he  is 
in  England,  and  has   been  staying    with 
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them — ^jou  may  guess  now  why  I  was  sent 
here  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  I  might  see 
any  one  else  who  would  make  me  dislike 
the  Baron  still  more — oh  yes — you  will 
see  I  shall  be  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
dreadful  fate  before  two  months  are  over 
— unless — some  kind  being  comes  to  my 
dehyerance." 

And  Milly  covered  her  face  as  if  in  the 
depths  of  woe,  though  I  could  see  that  not 
a  tear  had  fallen  through  the  whole  course 
of  her  tale  of  sorrow.  I  knew  not  exactly 
what  to  think,  and  therefore  attempted  not 
to  offer  sympathy  or  remark. 

I  looked  round,  and  saw  Edwy  standing 
leaning  against  a  tree,  his  eyes  bent  down 
earnestly  upon  Milly. 

His  countenance,  but  for  a  faint  glow 
which  coloured  his  high,  pure  brow,  re- 
minded me  of  a  Grecian  statue  I  have  seen 
of  an  Apollo.  There  was  such  love  and 
grief  pictured  thereon.  I  walked  a  few 
steps   on,  intending  to    return.      He    ad- 
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vanced  towards  where  Milly  reclined,  and 
bending  down  his  head,  murmured — 

"  Oh,  Milly,  is  all  this  true  V 

She  answered  by  springing  to  her  feet — 
clinging  to  her  cousin^s  arm,  and  looking 
up  into  his  face — but  as  I  stood  behind,  I 
could  not  see  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my   face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  sneak  to-ni^ht. 


In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  'haviour  light. 

RoMEo  AND  Juliet. 


There  was  no  moon  that  night,  yet  Edwy 
and  Milly  stood  in  the  darkness,  and  talked 
low  one  to  the  other. 
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I,  shrinking  and  ashamed,  sat  within 
the  room,  where  Milly  had  managed  to 
spend  the  evening.  It  was  the  small 
saloon — not  the  oaken  chamber. 

Loth  I  was  to  remain — so  uncomfort- 
able did  I  feel  mj  position,  but  I  was 
conscientiously  unwilling  to  forsake  my 
post. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  hand  pressed  upon 
my  arm,  and  looking  up,  saw  Mrs.  Lilly 
standing  by  my  side. 

I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  window,  to- 
wards which,  with  a  sad  and  serious  shak- 
ing of  the  head,  she  signed  to  me  to  follow 
her,  and  then  stood  in  attitude  of  pained 
attention,  listening  to  these  words — 

"  Milly — Milly — -why  so  despairing — 
what  is  there  so  very  obnoxious  in  our 
union  that  we  should  be  reduced  to  such 
an  alternative '?  No — no — much  as  I  love 
you,  I  cannot  but  shrink  from  such  a  step 
—not  only  from  what  I  feel  is  due  towards 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  but  have  we  not 
especial  reason  to  sliun  a  course  of  conduct 
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which  proTed  of  such  fatal  consequence  to 
our  several  parents — which,  in  both  in- 
stances, seemed  to  draw  down  a  curse  upon 
them  1  And  my  mother— it  would  break 
her  heart  I" 

"  Then  you  cannot  truly  love  me  !"  and 
Milly  burst  from  the  arm  encircling  her 
waist  and  threw  herself  passionately  on 
the  ground  ;  "  and  we  shall  be  for  ever 
parted !  Uncle  Malvern,  consent  that  you 
should  marry  7ne  ? — Never — Eleanor  will 
never  allow  that  I  It  is  bad  enough  that 
you  must  one  day,  be  in  Herbert's  place  in 
this  house — but  I — /,  whom  she  detests — - 
who  they  have  told  me,  will  prove  a  curse 
— a  disgrace  to  their  family — I,  who  be- 
cause I  am  motherless,  fatherless — alone 
in  this  world — they  hate  and  despise! 
Never — never  will  they  allow  me  to  be 
your  wife — all  they  want  is  to  banish — to 
exile  me  from  their  sight  for  ever  !  This 
is  your  love  !  Oh  !  I  see  it  all — ^you  will 
be  torn  from  me  !  you  will  marry  another  ; 
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and  I — I — am,  indeed,  a  miserable — mise- 
rable wretch — with  no  one  to  pity  or  pro- 
tect me  y' 

"  Milly — Milly !  my  own  sweet  Milly — 
as  long  as  I  liye,  I  will  never  forsake  you  1" 
and  he  raised  the  young  girl  from  the 
ground  and  pressed  .her  tenderly  to  his 
heart. 

A  feeble  hand  grasped  Milly's  arm— and 
the  cousins,  startled  and  dismayed,  stood 
aloof,  Mrs.  Lilly,  like  a  dark  shadow,  plac- 
ing herself  between  them. 

"  Come  in,  Miss  Milly,'^  she  sternly 
gasped,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  ;  then 
added,  "  Mr.  Edwy,  I  am  grieved  it  has 
come  to  this ;  but  you  have  spoken 
wisely — bitterly  would  you  rue  the  day  that 
made  this  maiden  your  wife,  by  fair  means 
even,  I  much  fear — by  foul,  how  much 
more  sorely  still  !  That  she  is  not  wor- 
thy of  you,  you  will  surely  learn  too  soon 
— not  worthy  enough  to  do  away  the 
curse  which  seems  to  cling  to  this  unhappy 
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house —good  blood — pure  blood  is  wanted 
now  to  mix  with  yours — purer,  more 
virtuous  than  that  which  shews  itself  in  her 
veins.  Young  in  years  she  is,  but  not  in- 
nocent in  heart  and  mind.  Go,  rather 
seek  a  wife  amongst  your  mother's  lowly 
kindred,  of  such  heart  and  mind  as  Juha 
Malvern  ;  if  such  a  one  is  to  be  found, 
then,  with  virtue  and  principle  as  the  foun- 
dation of  your  course  of  life,  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty  may  descend  upon  the 
house  and  name  you  are  destined  to  repre- 
sent, but  never  can  it  smile  upon  a  union 
with  one  of  your  father's  polluted  race, 
proud  and  high  as  it  may  be.'' 

Having  given  utterance,  in  a  tremulous 
voice  to  this  solemn  exordium  Mrs.  Lilly 
drew  Milly  within  the  house  in  stern  silence 
— saw  the  culprit,  who  preceded  her,  with 
a  downcast  air  of  sullen,  resigned  submis- 
sion, to  her  chamber,  the  door  of  which  I 
believe  the  old  lady  secured,  and  follow- 
ing me  to  my  dressing-room,  begged  me, 
with  desponding  and  distrustful  looks  and 
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words,  to  keep  watch  over  the  unhappy 
girl,  whom  it  had  been  well  proved  could 
not  be  trusted. 

But  any  precautions  of  the  kind  were 
needless  now.  Milly  threw  herself  quickly 
into  bed,  and  neither  spoke  or  moved  again 
that  night.  The  next  morning  she  did  not 
offer  to  leave  the  tapestry  room,  but 
crouching  down  in  a  low  seat  in  the  oriel 
remained  there  moodily,  as  if  a  blight  had 
fallen  on  her  ;  neither  tasting  food  nor 
uttering  or  answering  a  word  to  anything 
that  was  spoken. 

In  spite  of  the  sentiments  of  extreme 
dissatisfaction  her  conduct  had  inspired,  I 
could  not  but  feel  sorrow  and  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  culprit,  as  I  saw  her  thus,  for 
the  first  time,  cast  down  as  by  a  sense  of 
shame,  or  real  unhappiness,  however  well 
merited  it  might  be. 

I  remained  with  her,  although  sympa- 
thy was  almost  forbidden  it  this  case. 

I  did  not  see  Edwy  during  the  morn- 
ing. 
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Towards  the  afternoon,  Millj  seemed  to 
become  more  restless — she  often  looked  up 
and  listened,  and  once  or  twice  started  up 
and  moved  about  the  room  attempting  to 
sing  carelessly  to  herself,  but  with  poor 
success. 

At  length,  about  five  o'clock,  a  short 
time  after  she  had  relapsed  into  her  brood- 
ing posture,  the  dread  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  were  faintly  heard.  She  did  not 
stir — only  I  saw  a  faint  shudder  pass  over 
her, 

"  Milly,''  I  murmured,  "  they  are  come,'' 
then  in  a  tone  of  encouragement,  added — 
"  Had  you  not  better  go  with  me  to  meet 
them — it  will  be  better  than  allowing  them 
to  come  and  find  you  thus.  There  is  forgive- 
ness for  the  greatest  sinner.  If  you  have 
offended,  and  expect  to  encounter  displea- 
sure, shew  yourself,  at  least,  disposed  to 
bear  it  with  humility  and  contrition." 

Milly  raised  her  head. 

"  Go  and  meet  them !"  she  laughed,  with 
a  wild,  bitter  laugh,  such  as  I  fancied  I 
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had  heard  before  in  this  apartment,  from 
another's  Hps. — "  Oh,  no,  thank  you  !  it 
will  come  [quite  soon  enough,  without 
that/' 

And  she  bowed  her  head  again  upon 
her  knee,  as  if  to  await  the  pelting  of 
some  storm,  she  expected  soon  to  descend 
upon  her,  and  I  waited  on  in  breathless 
expectation. 
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MR.   DALTO^P^'S   LEGATEE. 

A  VERY   NICE    WOMAN. 

By    Mrs.    S  T  0  N  E. 

Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Needle-work,"  &c. 

The  trait  that  redeems  *  Mr.  Dalton's  Legatee '  from 
the  common  run  of  novels  is  a  knowledge  of  a  certain 
kind  of  society  and  a  true  exhibition  of  character. — 
Spectator. 

Delineated  with  all  the  force  of  'Widow  Bar- 
naby  without  any  of  the  vulgarity  which  attaches  to 
that  celebrated  character.  The  dialogue  is  perti- 
nent and  piquant,  the  diction  elegant  and  refined, 
and  the  whole  the  work  of  an  observant  mind ;  it 
stands  fair  to  be  the  most  successful  novel  of  the 
season. — Durham  Chronicle. 

if  all  novels  of  the  season  were  similar  in  quality 
to  this  last  production  of  Mrs  Stone's  pen,  we  should 
never  complain  of  the  reviewer's  task.  It  is  pleasant 
to  read  such  a  book,  still  more  pleasant  to  criticise 
it  J  for  while  the  pubhc  has  been  presented  with 
better  works  of  fiction,  it  is  troubled  with  score  upon 
score  of  those  possessing  not  a  tithe  of  the  claim  to 
attention  which  must  be  awarded  to    *  Mr.  Dalton's 

Legatee.' It    is    an    excellent  novel,  of  great 

originality,  full  of  interest  and  precisely  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  day.     Sunday  Times. 
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ARMOURER'S  DAUGHTER. 

OR,  THE  BORDER  RIDERS. 

The  author  displays  talent,  which  will  place   him 

high  in  the   ranks  of  historical  novel  writers  

Standard. 

Written  with  great  ability  and  replete  with  fas- 
cination. The  characters  are  dealt  with  with  perfect 
art  and  taste Britannia. 

We  honestly  pronounce  it  worthy  of  ranking  with 
the  first  historical  romances  of  the  day Dispatch. 

We  assign  this  novel  a  front  place  amongst 
historic  romances.  Observer. 

A  story,  such  as  romance  readers  love  to  dwell 
upon.  It  opens  well,  is  well  conducted,  and  ends 
well Morning  Herald. 
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AKD    ITS    INMATES. 

By  the  author  of  **  The  Hen-pecked  Husband." 

The  author  has  displayed  great  tact  and  no  small 
share  of  talent.  As  a  story  confined  to  domestic  oc- 
currences, it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  one  of 
recent  date  more  amusingly  narrated  than  "  Hylton 
House."...  Observer. 

Entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  class  of  novels   in 
which  the  delineation  of  character  is  the  object... 
Britannia. 

There  is  a  strain  of  pleasant,  lively  narrative  in 
this  novel,  which  carries  the  reader  onward  with  un- 
flagging attention. . . .  Critic. 
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Author   of  •  The  Gipsy,  '  Darnlej,     *  The  Forgery, 
'  The   Woodman,'     '  Richelieu.' 

Exceedingly  dramatic  in  construction  and  interest- 
ing in  development.  Mr.  James  has  here  combined 
a  story  likely  to  be  as  generaUy  popular  as  the  fore- 
most of  his  historical  novels. Literary  Gazette. 

'  The  Old  Oak  Chest,'  has  the  best  arranged  plot 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  several  excellent  novels  and 
romances   yet   given  by  Mr.  James  to   the   public. 

The  book  interests  from  the  first  page Morning 

Herald. 
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MARMADUKE    LORRIMEK 

By  J.  MIDDLETON,  Esq. 

It  is  not  unskilfully  constructed  nor  unpleasingly 
written.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  favorite 
among  the  lovers  of  imaginative  literature.  Observer. 
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THE 

FOREST  AND  THE  FORTRESS. 

A    ROMANCE  OF   THE    1  9TH.     CENTURY 

BY  Miss  LAURA  JEWRY. 

Author  of  *  The  Ransom,     '  The  Vassal,   etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  best  romance  we  have  read  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott. — Morning  Herald. 

One  of  the  finest,  most  powerful,  most  truthful  romances  of 
the  age.—  The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

'I'he  great  act  of  the  opening  is  intensely  striking,  and 
colours  all  the  future.  .  .  .  There  is  general  simplicity.  No 
effort  to  be  fine,  or  sentimental,  or  pathetic.  The  *  Forrest 
and  the  Fortress,'  is  a  genuinely  good  historical  novel,  and  does 
,infinite  credit  to  a  female  pen.  We  recommend  it  as  one  of 
the  best  of  its  order  :  keeping  close  to  the  realities  and  truths 
of  history,  and  most  ingeniously  and  skilfully  impregnated 
with  inventive  charms,  to  render  those  realities  and  truths 
dramatically  popular.— Literary  Gazette. 
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By     Mrs.     HUBBACK. 
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It  is  sound  in  moral,  good  in  purpose,  and  pleas- 
ing in  execution.... Weekly  Chronicle. 

It  bears  the  impress  of  sound  understanding  and 
just  feeling.... Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

It  indicates  observation  of  common  life  and  power 
of  depicting  character.... Spectator. 
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A     CATHOLIC 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAIfD 

By  W.  B.  MACCABE,  Esq. 

Mr.  Maccabe's  mode  of  composition  is  as  novel  as 
his  plan.  Sacrificing  ordinary  literary  pride,  he 
makes  the  old  Monkish  writers  compose  the  narrative 
— his  ingenuity  being  displayed  in  the  skill  with. 
which  the  passages  translated  directly  from  the 
original,  with  all  their  natural  vigour  of  language 
are  connected,  so  as  to  produce  an  appearance  of  one- 
ness of  design  and  continuity.  He  then  fuses  into 
one  whole  centuries  of  observation  and  narrative,  and 
in  fact  revives  those  dead  monks  and  scribes  till 
they  write  his  book.  The  plan  is  not  only  new,  but 
it  was  necessary,  as  the  reader  will  find  if  he  com- 
pare the  garbled  and  inaccurate  version  given  by 
Hume  and  some  other  writers,  with  the  original 
statements  of  the  same  events  incorporated  in  these 
pages.  He  will  also  be  better  able  to  understand, 
when  this  universality  of  authorities  is  explained, 
why  this  book  should  be  called  a  '  Catholic  History. 
The  work  is  of  great  literary  value. — Times. 

It  deserves  great  sncouragement  from  the  people. 
— Economist. 
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from  thete  ortgik  to  the  present  time. 
By  John  MILEY,  D.D. 

Author  of  *  Eome  under  Paganism  and  the  Popes.' 
We  commend  *  The  History  of  the  Papal 
States.  Every  page  is  worthy  of  perusal,  because 
it  is  the  history  of  the  past ;  a  narrative  of  contem- 
porary events,  illustrated  by  profound  learning,  deep 
thought,  refined  taste,  and  great  sagacity. — Dublin 
Eeview. 

We  have  gone  through  these  volumes  with  consider- 
able interest  and  some  advantage.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  them,  as  characterized 
by  a  good  deal  of  learning  and  eloquence,  and  as  by 

no   means  deficient   in  original  research. Daily 

News. 
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SLAVE  COAST  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BY    SIR   HENRY   HUNTLEY. 
Author  of  '  Peregrine    Scramble.' 

This  work  contains  much  that  is  graphic  and 
entertaining...  Atlas. 

For  the  lovers  of  exciting  adventure,  and  moving 
accidents,  by  field  and  flood,  these  volumes  will  be 
found  to  possess  attractions  surpassed  by  those  of 
scarcely  any  one  of  the  entertaining  books,  in  which 
the  present  season  nas  been  somewhat  more  than 
ordinarily  fertile... Morning  Chronicle. 
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